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Shop... 


They call it the richest street in the world . . . the 
Chandni Chauk at Delhi. What treasures! Jewels for 
rajahs’ favorites . . . cunningly-wrought silver and gold 
. . . pierced brass and gorgeous enamel . . . exquisite’ 
embroideries and rugs. . . devil-dance masks and gongs 
.. . carved ivories and inlaid scented woods...a thou- - 
sand and one temptations. And so inexpensive, too, 
by Western standards. You can actually save money 
buying presents. You'll hear your steward say: “These 
passengers come away from India looking like gypsies.” Travel 
in India costs little... $15 to $20 a day, luxurious; as 
low as $10 a day, modest. Full information, itineraries 
from W. T. Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 E. 57th Street, New York, or the better travel agents. 
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“In The Heart of San Francisco’’— 


MORE THAN A PHRASE! 


HETHER you come for enjoyment or for 


business, you'll find it wise to stay at The 

‘ Palace Hotel—truly in the heart of San Francisco. 
Within four blocks are the majority of theatres, 
shops, banks (head offices,) wholesale firms, 
importers, and security firms. (| Besides, The Palace 
is deep in the hearts of San Franciscans, who enjoy 
its modernity, its traditions, its gaiety, its fine food. 
No wonder wise travelers choose The Palace! 


600 Rooms, each with Bath 
Rates from $3 (single) upward 


Che PALACE HOTEL 
(FS San Francisco CHA) 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, Manager 
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Chatham Walk has won the distinction of 
being New York’s most popular rendezvous. 
A delightful Breakfast, served in the open... 
Luncheon and Dinner in the gay continental 
manner. . . . Music at the Cocktail Hour. 
At the Chatham you will find an hotel con- 
taining charming suites of various sizes, de- 
vised and designed for the utmost in living 


eomfort ... and at rentals that will attract. 


Hotel (Chatham 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 
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TODAY’S SMART CENTER 


Stop at the heart of important social and business New York... The 
Waldorf-Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth 
Avenue, eight minutes from Times Square and theatres... fifteen min- 


utes from Wall Street. Charming rooms... prompt, unobtrusive service. 


CENTRAL PARK 
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THE WALDORF <ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW YORK 


The Experience of a Lifetime 


A ROMANTIC CRUISE 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


RANDORA STAR 


The crowning glory of your European trip 
will be a Cruise on this superbly appointed 
vessel. The Mediterranean Wonderlands, 
rich in History and Beauty: The age-old 
spell of Norway and. the Northern 
Capitals: The sunny magic of the Atlantic Is- 
lands: All the European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 
ury on the  Arandora Star.” 


For full details apply to the > 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the copa eirenehle Ce, in Canada 
an .J./\. 
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Learn to be CHARMING 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s authority on Charm. 
Personal adviser to eminent 
women in all walks of life. 


Distinguished Tributes 


NORMA SHEARER writes: ‘‘To capture the 
elusive spirit of Charm and analyze it for 
personal cultivation, as you have done, is 
indeed a boon to all who wish to enhance 
their power.’’ 


RUTH CHATTERTON writes: “Margery 
Wilson’s Charm is all that the title implies 
and more.’’ 


MARY PICKFORD writes: ‘‘You are deal- 
ing with a subject close to every woman’s 
heart and you have handled it delightfully.” 


RUPERT HUGHES writes: ‘‘You have 
solved the true mysteries of Charm. People 
who will follow your advice will have charm 
and enjoy its mystic powers.’’ 


A BOOKLET—WITHOUT COST 


“The Smart Point of View” 
HOW much Charm have you? Just 


what impression do you make? Grade 
yourself with Margery Wilson’s 
“Charm Test.” This interesting self- 
analysis chart reveals your various 
personal qualities by which others 
judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with Miss Wilson’s Booklet, 
“The Smart Point of View,” will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
This offer is made to acquaint you 
with the effectiveness of Margery Wil- 
son’s personalized training by cor- 
respondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sym- 
pathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn the art of exquisite 
self-expression—how to walk, how to 
talk, how to acquire poise and 
presence, how to project your person- 
ality effectively—to enhance your ap- 
peal. Margery Wilson makes tangible 
the elusive elements of Charm and 
gives you social ease, charming man- 
ners, finish, grace—the smart point 
of view. 


To receive the Booklet and, the “Charm-Test’” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


1145 FIFTH AVENUE, 


57-J NEW YORK, N. Y 


EXPLORE THE EARTH’S FAR CORNERS WITH 
JAMES BORING’S “SMALL PARTY” 


WORLD CRUISE 


James Boring’s ‘‘Small Party’’ cruises are the latest 


development in world travel. 
finest 


cabins on the 


You sail in outside 
ships—enjoy interesting 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “SCANMATIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE EA tes WITH 
5 BATH OR SH 
T Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
3 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL 
SUITES 


A living room i! 

emmet——t-1 day, bedroom by 
fe FINA night—serving pantry 
ae — from $4 daily. 
Same rate for 1 

or 2 persons 
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ller Center & Grand Central } 
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companions and full programs of cruise entertain- 
ment—but your trip is more than a boat ride. 
You spend more time on shore—you travel over- 
land instead of just along the coast—you gain 
a better understanding of the peoples visited. You 
remain an individual with these ‘‘Small Party’ 
cruises—you have an independence impossible 
with a large crowd. You are unhurried and every 
detail—baggage, hotels, transportation, every an- 
noying travel trouble—is taken care of by an 
accompanying Cruise Manager—AND YOU KNOW 
THE FULL COST IN ADVANCE—one price in- 
cludes all expenses for traveling, living and sight- 
seeing, on ship and shore—there are no extras 
except purely personal items. 


Next “Small Party Cruise” sails from New York November 
8th and from San Francisco on the magnificent new S. S. PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE November 30th. 152 Days—over 100 world-famous cities 
and scenes in 20 countries and islands. Inclusive rate—$2375 per person. 
Limited membership makes early reservations necessary. 
details today from your local agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Secure complete 


TRAVEL’S 


FOR GIRLS 
OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation 
Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial Science 
Physical Education 
Junior and Senior Schools 
Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills. 
Scholarship, Health, Courtesy, Character 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine 


PENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two-Year Classical and General Courses 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 
tc! PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Individual instruction in preparing for the 
College Board Examination. Also General 
Course and Home Economics. Dramatics, 
Music, Interior Decorating, Secretarial Science. 
Part of May at Ocean City—course not inter- 
rupted. 
25_acre- campus. Outdoor sports. 
Frank S. Magill, Headmaster 
Box 30 Chambersburg, Pa. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in this 
homelike Country Boarding School and Camp 
for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. Under 
personal care of directors.. By month or year 
at reasonable rates. For. illustrated booklet. 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


TIMBER LINE ACADEMY 


In the Catalina Mountains at a 4600 ft. 
elevation this school offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to children with behavior problems 
or with tubercular, arthritic, paralytic and 
asthmatic ‘difficulties. Limited enrollment so 
that each child may have individual attention. 
For details and booklet write L. Cody Marsh, 
M.D., Director. 


Tucson, Arizona 


SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS POOLS 


Spectators as well as participants enjoy the large, white-tiled swimming 


pool at Ashley Hall. 


FOR BOYS 
TABOR ACADEMY 


A School in Buzzard’s Bay that recognizes 
the sea in the making of New England. 

Thorough preparation for college or engi- 
neering school. Small classroom groups. 

Attractive program of physical training, in- 
eluding sailing and cruising. 

For booklet, write to 
WALTER HUSTON LILLARD 
Massachusetts 


CURTIS SCHOOL 


For limited group of boys 9 to 14. Thor- 
ough elementary training in atmosphere o 
cultured New England home. Small cl S. 

The long-tested Curtis plan develops a 
sense of responsibility and initiative. Grounds 
over 50 picturesque acres in Berkshire foot- 
hills. Winter sports. 60th Year. Catalog. 


Gerald B. Curtis, Head Master 
Brookfield Center Connecticut 


Marion 


ROXBURY 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Offers work for the upper elementary classes 
and lower high school years. 

Limited to 25 boys. 

Small classes. Individual instruction. 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. 
Summer Session. 

For illustrated catalog, address 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


In the orange groves of the San Jose Hills 

near Los Angeles and Pasadena. Fully ac- 

credited. Highest standards. Grades III to 

XII. Fire and earthquake proof buildings. 

Moderate fees. Pool, riding. All athletics. 

Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Covina, Calif. 


SARA 
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The outdoor plunge at California Preparatory School is the scene of 
aquatic contests the year round. 


| Write direct to the schools that appeal to you for catalogs. If further 
information is needed, write 


The Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston | 
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, For eliminating every vestige of 
superfluous hair, I know of no method 
better than ZIP Epilator—IT’S OFF 
because IT’S OUT. For those who 
prefer home treatments, there is now 
available an attractive Kit which re- 
tails at $1.00, and which contains all 
the products needed for these treat- 
ments. Or, if you prefer, I recommend 
you step into Madame Berthe’s Salon 
for either a free demonstration or a 
regular treatment. Prices have now 
been reduced to be within the reach 
of everyone. 


MADAME BERTHE, 
562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Inspired by the Cup Yacht. Races 
this year, Lenox has put out a new 
series of fine china service plates, a 
thrilling gift for any occasion. The 
china is ivory bodied, with dark blue 
and gold bands about the edge, with 
graphic pictures on each plate, hand 
painted copies of exceptionally fine 
originals. Printed in gold on the back 
of each plate is a description of the 
picture on the face of the plate. All 
of the cup defenders, from the first 
The America, down to the Rainbow, 
this year’s probable defender, are 
among the eighteen subjects of the 
set. Price: $135.00 the dozen. 


OVINGTON’S 
For Yacht China and Silver 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York City. 


Do you know about “Nurimor”? 
It’s the amazing new Cream made to 
correct lines, wrinkles, “crepey” skin. 
It proves its value in two weeks! 
Marie Earle’s name is on the label— 
assurance of dependable, high quality. 
“Nurimor” possesses a degree of ab- 
sorption never before achieved. Ask 
at the better shops! 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Few gifts are as generally accept- 
able to both the younger generation 
and their elders than a vamera, movie 
or still. The prospective buyer of 
photographic paraphernalia will find 
at Willoughbys only superior mer- 
chandise at fair prices. 


WILLOUGHBYS 
110 West 32nd Street 
New York City. 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EACLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAY EL SF@GGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Autumn fashions, especially in evening apparel, still retain more 
than a hint of the Edwardian period, and several of the more im- 
portant coutouriers have pushed the waist line up, Directorie style. 
The tunic which was not so heartily welcomed last season seems to 
be due for greater recognition, and is being used in several different 
ways, flat and flared, short and long, pleated and peplumed. The 
split skirt, as Paris terms it, appeared in a number of different cos- 
tumes at the smarter openings, and 1s sure to be with us for fall 
and winter. 

It has been so long since milliners have throught it worth while 
to design a hat that was anything but an atrocity that one receives 
with pleasant surprise, the news of creations both sensible and 
with that finishing touch of smartness headgear should supply. One 
of the most satisfying is a dark sports mm stitched wool crepe with a 
fairly wide brim, slashed at the front and crossed over to overlap. 
It has a panel over the crown stitched to harmonize with the brim, 
and a turn at the back furnishes the shghtly rakish note appropriate 
for wear with tailored or sports costumes. Another, a turban, tapers 
well toward the face and for trimming a quill or two is set at a 
gay angle. 

Peggy Sage, just back from. the opening of her London salon, 
brings word of the latest fashions ix enamel for manicure and pedi- 
cure. .Pedicure, many of us are just beginning to realize 1s not 
merely a fad, or a concession to the prevailing sandal vogue, but a 
health measure. Tired and aching feet, which means feet not prop- 
erly looked after can be as upsetting to the nerves as tooth-ache, so 
that intelligent people everywhere are linking pedicure not only to 
beauty, but to health. The prevaling shade most popular for pedi- 
cure 1s bright red. For manicure the correct shade to be used when 
wearing green tones is Chinese Red: with reds, tomato: as a com- 
plement to the blue shades, Diana; to tone up browns, mahogany, 
and to blend im with tangerine, brown or fire engine red. 

For those who have a leaning toward bangs, a leaning which 
they have not had the courage to carry out, news of the facial fringe 
should be welcome. Paris is seeing more and more bangs, more soft 
curls about the forehead, and those who look ahead see in this mode 
a return of the off-the-face-hat. 

One can so seldom. report on anything absolutely novel in rain- 
coats, it 1s quite exciting to discover an absolutely new conceit, the 
printed corduroy. The models are fashioned on simple severe lines, 
and the patterns conform, the check being especially attractive. It 
is prfectly safe to predict excessive popularity for this departure in 
stormy weather wear. 


Besides its reputation for dependability, Dard’s offers to the perplexed 
shopper, the services of artists in their profession who are always willing and 
ceady to suggest new and amusing ways of arranging and presenting floral 
offerings for any and _ every patrons say “once a customer, 
event, and for any and every always a customer.” 
personality, from gay to sedate. 
It is this personal interest and 
the feeling created that all the 
time in the world is at their 
disposal which makes Dard’s 


DARD’S, 

Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-Fourth Street, 
New York City. 


Aletha Shoemaker, 
commission, from the purchase of a handkerchief to an ermine coat, or a parer 


Editor of Travel Toggery, will execute any legitimate 
of pins to a grand piano. This service to Traver readers is rendered free of 
charge and includes, as well, information as to where to dine, in simple or ex- 
_travagant style. ” 

Travellers stopping in New York may, by appointment in advance, arrange 
to have Miss Shoemaker accompany them on their shopping rounds. 

Write or telephone: 

Travel Shoppers’ Bureau, 4 West 16th 


Volunteer 5-5400...New York City. 


Aletha Shoemaker, Street. 
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At this season of the year nearly 
every woman is looking for that “just 
right” costume, adapted for street wear 
or travel. One that is a first aid to 
poise is a two piece imported tweed, 


The silk 


lined jacket may be worn buttoned up 


copy of a Chanel model. 


to the neck, or turned back lapel 
fashion. The plain gored skirt is 
beautifully cut, with just enough flare 
to give it a little swing at the hem, 
but not to destroy the slim silhouette 
dictated by the mode. This suit may 
be had in blue, brown, rust and black. 

An ideal hat to wear with this suit 
is a copy of a Rose Descat model, a 
sports hat which has a tucked crown, 
a two and one-half inch brim which 


& Hats, 
Sports Dept. 3rd Floor Saks-Fifth Ave. 


turns up in_ back.—Suits 


Suitable footwear to go with this 
outfit would be either of the two opera 
The college 


girl, the traveller starting out on a fall 


pumps here portrayed. 


eruise, or the stay-at-home in town 
will need a classic suede opera pump. 
The pump at the left has a cut out 
circular trim, and a calf-skin heel and 
tip; that at the right has a perforated 
decoration, and a kidskin underlay, as 
well as a built up leather heel. Both 
these models are made up in black, 


Saks-Delman 
the Fourth Floor 


and brown, and are 
models shown in 


Shoe Salon. 


Suit. $39.50: Hat, $10.75: Shoes, (at 
left) $18.50; (at right) $16.50. 


A dress especially recommended for 
the traveller wending her way toward 
a cool climate, is of imported wool in 
This model 


buttons straight down the front with 


a small plaid pattern. 
self covered buttons, and its only 
other note of trimming is the regula- 
It has a self belt, 


and is being shown in red, blue, green 


tion patch pockets. 


and brown, and is something to snatch 
up at the price, $22.50.—Dress, Sports 
Dept. 3rd Floor. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City 


On 


DAWN IN THE DESERT 


An unusually heavy rainfall 
brought the Ruala together 
from all parts of the desert in 
an encampment of more than 
seven thousand tents spread 
over a distance of fifteen miles. 
For eight days more than three 
hundred thousand camels ar- 
rived to drink and then return 
to their pastures. At the end of 
that time a stream ten miles 
long and two hundred feet wide 
had shriveled up to a few small 
pools and the tribes were again 
scattered through the desert. 
Great tribal gatherings of this 
kind will probably not occur 
again for the powerful Ruala, 
the largest tribe in Arabia, has 
been split up for political rea- 
sons. Raswan’s photographs 
will probably stand as invalu- 
able historical documents. 


RAIN CLOUDS 


The Arab horse is quick to 
sense the approach of. rain 
clouds.. These riders were pho- 
tographed on the edge of the 
sand desert before an approach- 
ing storm. After two or three 
heavy showers the Ruala dare 
to enter the sand desert where 
they generally find enough pas- 
turage and fuel to last from 
November to the end of 
February. 
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When Arab warriors sight their enemies they change from their camels to their horses 


MIGRATING WITH THE BEDOUINS 


es 


RAIDERS OF ARABIA 


surprise attack. 


in order to advance swiftly in a 


The Ruala, Arabia’s Mightiest Nomad Tribe—Days of War and Peace in the Desert 


Carl R. Raswan has lived for many 
years with the nomads of northern 
and central Arabia, having made 
eleven trips to that country in twen- 
ty-two years. He has traveled with 
the Arabs on the long migrations 
across the desert; he has ridden for 
days with raiding parties; and he has 
seen desert warfare of all kinds. In 
the following article he writes of 
some of his experiences with the 
powerful Ruala tribe, a great nomad 
nation of 35,000 people possessing 
over 650,000 camels. — EprirortaL 
Norte. 5 


HE shadows of the dark 
night were still about us 
as I opened my eyes. Far 
away over the horizon stole a 
dim light. Morning could not 
be very far off. | As I lifted 
my head from the sheep-skin 
that was thrown with two 
others over a camel saddle, a 


By CARL R. RASWAN 


Photographs by the author 


For a time the Arab chieftains fought many of their battles with 
European motor cars. The cost proved too great, however, and today 
the rich Arabs will not risk having their cars shot to pieces in desert 
warfare. They prefer the peaceful asphalt roads of the large cities. 


slave, already sitting beside 
the dying embers of a camel 
dung fire to warm himself, 
lifted his hand to his heart 
with a quick gesture and called 
out: 

“The omen is a happy one.” 

“Yes, this day is indeed a 
good one,” I answered him. 

“Let there be coffee,” he 
said. 

“It is early yet.” 

“Not so, we move today. The 
morning fires can be seen al- 
ready in most of our tents.” 

I crawled out of my sleep- 
ing bag and the slave helped 
me to put on my Bedouin 
costume. As I finished, he 
poured some cold and some 
warm water together — not 


more than half a tea cup. I took my face cloth and allowed 
one corner of it to consume this handful of precious water. 
With the damp cloth I cleaned my eyes and then went over 
my whole face. This was more than any of the Bedouins 
would do this morning. 

“QO, for water!” moaned the slave. 

“God is merciful!” I answered. 

The air was like a strong wine. The dry, clean, healthy 
element of the desert leaves no foul breath on one’s lips in 
the morning. It is pure and undefiled. The Bedouins shift 
the curtains of their goat hair tents at various times during 
the day or the night. One side is always open and in summer 
both sides are left open so that a current of air flows through. 
There is no oppressive heat; there are no flies. Stagnation 
breeds sickness; migration is the pulse of life and health. Of 
necessity, the Bedouin migrates to find pasture and water. 

We had been two days in this plain of el-Biyaz, in the 
southern Hamad, close to Wadi Sirhan, the “Valley of the Lion.” 
There were nineteen hundred tents assembled, scattered far and 
wide. There were about ten thousand men, women and 
children and almost two hundred thousand camels waiting to 
move on towards the el-Labbe, the eastern part of Nafud, the 
great red sand desert. It was January and at this time of the 
year the desert was covered with fresh green herbs and the 
ghada bushes were sprouting with tiny leaves. 

As I stepped from under the high roof of my host’s tent 


I heard the hum of a thousand distant noises: beasts and men. 
Camels in large flocks were still resting on the ground, except 
for a few impatient young ones. Women were running back 
and forth from their own tents to those of the men, carrying 
bundles of dry desert bushes or the smouldering, smoking em- 
bers of camel dung. Children were crying. Dogs were fighting 
and barking. The dark veil of night was now almost completely 
lifted away and dawn began to reveal this large camp of the 
desert—row upon row of low black tents and before each tent 
a herd of camels. 

Women and children were pulling and carrying their tall 
camel-litters from under the roofs of their tents. Suddenly, all 
over the camp, camels started to move about, The spaces be- 
tween the tents were soon emptied except for the camels which 
each household retained to carry its tents and belongings. 

The roofs of the smaller tents began to collapse and fall to 
the ground. Beside each pile of black goat hair canvas there 
were a few babies, a dog or two, a pot, a mortar and a pestle, 
a few bags of wheat, barley and rice and a few skins of water. 
Near many of the tents were the treasure chests of the women. 
A few pieces of jewelry, a few yards of blue calico, a toy or 
two, small trinkets and-amulets and possibly a supply of coffee 
and sugar, these are the ordinary treasures of these poor Bed- 
ouin women. 

As I watched the Arabs folding their tents, the chief him- 
self, Fuaz, the young Prince of the Ruala, came from the 


THE CAMEL SEDAN 


The wives of the chiefs and their youngest children ride in huge cradle-like frames over which curtains may be stretched to keep out the sun. 

Hundreds of pack camels are necessary merely to carry the chief's family, his tent and possessions and the tents and possessions of his slaves. 

Sixty or seventy tents of slaves are pitched near the chief’s tent; there are also the tents of relatives and bodyguards with all their families and 
possessions. The whole unit forms a huge camp which is moved almost every day for eight months. 


A LESSON IN FALCONRY 


Most falcons are caught and tamed by slaves who train them for their 
masters. Hach slave generally has charge of one or two falcons, a 
mare, several greyhounds and two of the fastest racinz camels. 


women’s compartment of his tent, eager for the day’s journey. 

“Aziz!” he said, “we move!” 

“Allah give you strength!” 

Fuaz sat down beside the fire which a slave was tending and 
took off his sandals. While one slave massaged his feet another 
poured him a few drops of coffee in a thick porcelain cup. 
Fuaz offered the cup to me and I sipped the bitter liquid be- 
fore the sheik would consent to drink. After the coffee, tea 
was served in glasses. I much prefer a bowl of fresh camel’s 
milk and would have gladly refused both the tea and the coffee 
if it had not been impolite. I never drink the Arab coffee 
except as a polite gesture in the morning. The chief and his 
guests and slaves drink this “poison” at least twenty or thirty 
times in the course of the day. It is the only stimulant they 
know. There is never any alcohol in the desert and nomads 
very rarely smoke. 

For breakfast we had wild honey and sheep butter. A slave 
poured a mixture of flour and water over a hot iron shield, 
baking very delicious bread as thin as flapjacks which we used 
as napkins, tearing off pieces of it and fishing for the honey 
and butter. There was also cold meat of bustard and gazelle 
. and some very hard, dry, 
camel cheese and bowls of 
sour and sweet milk. 

Over in the women’s sec- 
tion of our tent the strong 
wooden posts were being 
taken down. About thirty 
slaves were helping the 
women to load their camel 
litters on strong animals. 
Fuaz and I finished our meal 
and stepped out. A man 
brought our horses up. We 
mounted and galloped about 
while the young prince gave 
orders to his minor chiefs, 
advising them where to strike 
tents in the afternoon and 
where to pasture and water 
their herds. He knew condi- 
tions in the region for he had 
been reconnoitering the day 
before with his automobiles. 


According to the Arabs, camels 

were once tigers but God took 

their upper teeth away when 
they started to eat men. 


BIBLICAL TABLEAU 


The Ruala are the greatest camel breeders of Arabia, owning more 

than 650,000 camels which are sold throughout the whole Near East. 

For the Bedouins the camel provides food, wool for shelter and 
clothing and fuel to keep their tents warm. 


Tall, square-built camel litters and others of fantastic shapes 
with wide, out-reaching horns were loaded on crouching camels. 
These variously shaped camel-sedans are comfortable riding 
tents, though they rock quite freely. It is not unpleasant to 
sway to the rhythm of the slow, far reaching stride of the camel. 
Unless a man is sick or wounded, a ketheb is only used by 
women and children. 

The migration of the tribe starts as soon as the dew falls 
off the herbs and flowers or from the curtains of the tents. 
Sometimes the Bedouins wait far into the morning hours, if 
the dew is unusual or rain showers during the night soak the 
tent canvas so that it is too heavy a load to place on the backs 
of their camels. 

The distance covered in a day is from twelve to twenty-five 
miles and this is repeated almost every day from the beginning 
of October to the end of May. During the summer months in 
western and northern parts of the desert in Transjordan and 
Syria, or in the east in the neighborhood of the Euphrates 
River, these nomads migrate every week or so, depending on 
the nearness of water and pasture. At certain times of the year 
ihe nomads visit the Arabs who live in small villages and cul- 
tivate the land. The village 
people do not object to the 
invasions of thousands of 
camels for the manure they 
leave behind is invaluable 


as fertilizer. There is ac- 
tive trading in animals, 
wool, goat hair, butter, 


cheese and other products. 
Merchants from Damascus 
and other places strike their 
round, white tents beside the 
black ones of the nomad 
chiefs, who order their vari- 
ous sections to move on cer- 
tain days to certain villages 
to water their camels and re- 
treat again into the security 
of the wilderness. No Bed- 
ouin feels safe in the neigh- 
borhood of the sedentary 
Arab and no sedentary Arab 
feels secure with the roving 


The highly bred camel is gentle 

and intelligent and is free from 

the evil smell associated with 
the inferior types. 


THE WAR LORD 


Prince Fuaz, the war lord of the great Ruala tribe, was the author’s 

blood brother and comrade in arms in many raids. A typical Arab 

patrician, he is a gallant and chivalrous fighter and a courageous 
leader of his people. 


Arab in his vicinity. Yet, they trade and make alliances with 
each other, though they despise each other at the same time. 

The connecting link between the settler and nomad is the 
semi-nomadic sheep breeder. The great camel breeding tribe 
of the Ruala has several allies, among them, the related Wuld 
Ali (from whose chief family the present King of Arabia, 
Ibn Saud, descends) who still have a good number of horses 
and camels besides their innumerable goats and sheep. These 
sheep breeders are not even the sole owners of their flocks. 


They live under the heel of the warlike Ruala, paying yearly - 


tributes to them with numerous sheep and goats. In return 
the Ruala protect them from their enemies. 

Sheep breeders cannot migrate very far into the desert. They 
depend on very good rainy seasons if they dare to leave the 
neighborhood of the hills that stretch from Damascus toward 
the Euphrates River in an almost unbroken chain. The sheep 
breeders go from fifty to one hundred fifty miles south of the 
foot of the hills into the Hamad and Wudiyan region of north- 
ern Arabia. Rain pools and pasture districts abound there in 
good years during late winter and early spring. 

The Ruala, however, go south as far as time and pasture will 
allow, sometimes traveling six hundred miles in a straight line 
from Palmyra into the heart of Arabia. If they go too far into 
the Nafud, or red sand desert, they will stay in the south for 
two years or more and only return to Transjordan and Syria 
if reports have reached them of good pasture and plenty of 
rain in the Hamad desert. 
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The Hamad, or hard gravel desert of northern Arabia, has 
no wells or water holes at all. The nomads there depend en- 
tirely on the water that they carry with them or that they find 
after rain showers in various low depressions, If rain has 
been abundant for several weeks or ‘months, the desert will 
bloom forth and become a carpet of flowers and fresh herbs. 
There are enough of the tiny, many colored jewels to gladden 
the heart of the Ruala, to fatten the camels and let milk flow 
abundantly to nourish all men and even feed their emaciated 
mares who recover in strength sooner through the aid of camel’s 
milk than with anything else. 

The whole tribe on its migration takes in an almost unbe- 
lievably large area, spreading out over fifty miles or more of 
territory. The formation depends largely on the condition of 
the pasturage and on how much the nomads have to fear raids 
by their enemies. The Ruala, however, are such a powerful 
nomad nation, that it always takes from four to nine of the next 
strongest tribes to dare a war upon them. 

The Ruala come across the desert like migrating birds and 
locusts. Lines of grazing camels, bands of riders and swarms 
of pack animals carrying loads of tents, goods and people surge 
like a wave across the wilderness in a broad, endless line. 
The nomads must travel in this manner. If the various groups 
traveled one behind the other, those in the rear would swallow 
the dust of those before them and would find nothing to eat. 
As the tribe progresses, all flowers and herbs disappear under 
the myriad hoofs of the camels. The green film of pasture 
vanishes as the nomads progress and nothing but waste is left 


Naua-fes-Saleh was the leader of the Haddedeyyin tribe with which the 


Ruala was often at war. The Ruala regard the Haddediyyin as a 
treacherous people infected by the lawless spirit of the settled Arabs, 
their traditional enemies. 
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behind them. Every kind of life is destroyed. What the camels 
do not eat the women gather, and all night long it is burned 
at the coffee fires. 

When the tents are pitched in the evening, the families and 
sub-tribes keep the same relative positions, no matter how far 
the distance between the tents may be in accordance with the 
seasons and the physical conditions of the desert. Children 
put up their tents beside their parents’ and from generation to 
generation the historical layout of sub-tribes and families re- 
mains the same. 

There are many mysteries about desert life which I was un- 
able to solve, though I lived for years with the nomads of Arabia. 
Oftentimes they seem to rely entirely on their instinct, seem- 
ing to know exactly where to go and trusting their judgment 
that they will find rain when they need it most. They do 
not pray for rain; they merely trust that it will come. Very 
few nomads pray in public or speak of religious matters, though 
they have faith in their God. They are fatalists and they be- 
lieve that everything that happens to them has been ordained 
by Allah. However, they do not permit themselves to do 
reckless things. As one Bedouin said to me, “God gave us a 
mind and a conscience. The mind is for wisdom to know the 
elements and their power for good and evil over us. With the 
mind we can know the rain, the clouds, the seasons, the pas- 
tures. God gave us a conscience for the sake of peace so that 
we might know the elements within our hearts for good or 


also scout for the raid- 
ing parties of their ene- 
mies. 

I happened to be 
with the Ruala during 
their last war in 1928. 
Their enemies were 
the Fid’an Saba, the 
Amarat, the Haddey- 
deyyin, the Duleym and 
four other tribes, The 
only ally the Ruala had 
were their relations, the 
Wuld Ali. That year 
the desert was siding 
with the enemies of the 
Ruala. It was March 
and there had _ been 
no rain since January. 
Nevertheless the whole 
Ruala nation had en- 
tered the Hamad, com- 
ing up from Wadi Sir- 
han with an immense 
number of tents and 
camels. 


A daughter is never welcomed with enthusiasm | 
the Bedouins. Boys are spoiled early in life ar 


evil.” 


Nowadays the Ruala own automobiles and the chiefs and 


THE DAY BEGINS 


ts about eight o’clock and the huge nomad en- 
impment is about to set out on the day’s journey. 
n hour of sunlight and wind has dried the tents 
hich are being loaded on the camels. The little 
‘oup of lambs, children and puppies in the fore- 
‘ound will be carried in saddle bags or on the 
oulders of slave women. The children are too 
nall to follow the long strides of the dromedaries. 


leaders can cross the 
Hamad Desert at fifty 
miles an hour or even 
more. In the automobile, 
chiefs can scout far ahead 
of the migrating tribe 
looking for pasture land 
and rain pools. They can 


taught to despise work. Girls begin to help the 
mothers with their work as soon as they a 
strong enough. 


A camel can go for 
three or even four days 
entirely without water. 
If camels are fortunate enough to find pasture, the juice con- 
tained in herbs and flowers and the meat of the caterpillars 
which are found on every stock, leaf and flower sustains the cam- 
els so well that they may go much longer than four days without 
any water at all. I have been on raiding parties when we had no 
water for our camels for as long as three weeks, but the camels 
were able to live because there was good pasture everywhere. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE DESERT 


The tasks of the women in the desert are endless. In addition to their ordinary domestic duties of cooking, weaving 

and raising children, they must perform much hard labor along with the slaves. In these pictures women are seen at 

some of their tasks: hauling water, carrying fuel, strikingand loading the tents, driving stakes, milking the flocks and 
preparing meals. Withal they are extraordinarily good natured. 


‘saw hundreds of camels drop 


from sheer exhaustion and lack 
of water. As we entered Syria we 
continued our forced marches 
with even greater determina- 
tion, sweeping countless raiding 
parties of our enemies before us. 
Thirty-five thousand people and 
tens of thousands of camels were 
making a desperate struggle for 
their lives. Shortly before we 
reached Tudmur, Sukhne and 
the rich supply of flowing water, 
our loss of camels amounted to 
over two thousand a day. Hun- 
dreds of horses were dying daily 
and daily a hundred women and 
children fell from exhaustion. 
In the daily skirmishes between 
the warriors our losses averaged 
forty_men. In one special battle 
in which both our cavalry and 
our automobiles took part, over 
one hundred and thirty men were 
killed. If it had not been for 
the French bombing airplanes 
which finally separated our ene- 
mies from us, we would have 
been completely annihilated. 
Our enemies were eleven times 
stronger in number than we were. 

Since this great struggle be- 
tween the Ruala and their ene- 
mies, many changes have taken 
place in northern Arabia. The 
long chain of hills which for 
centuries has been the great 
natural divide between the sheep 
and camel breeding Bedouins 
has been replaced by a more 
southernly landmark, an artificial 
one—the great oil pipe line of 
Iraq. which runs from _ the 
Euphrates through the Hamad 
into Transjordan and Palestine. 
This is a political and economic 
landmark but none-the-less it is 
destined to have a very great in- 
fluence on the future migrations 
of the Ruala and other tribes in 
this part of Arabia. It is bound 
to split up the tribes in the vari- 
ous sections. 

Today there are Ruala who 
will never leave Ibn Saud’s ter- 
ritory with their tents and cam- 
els. Other Ruala will prefer to 
stay under British protection in 
Transjordan. Still others will re- 
main with the French in Syria. 
The greed of the various Ruala 
chiefs for gold, automobiles and 
political influence will determine 
whether their tribesmen will stay 
with the French or the English. 
Those who decide to stay per- 
manently in Transjordan or Syria 


During that year of war and drought the Ruala were making or Iraq will have to take up a new manner of living. They 
daily migrations of thirty miles in a desperate effort to reach can no longer be exclusively nomadic and they must accustom 
Iraq and Syrian territory in the hope of getting water at Tud- _ themselves to a more sedentary type of life. Already many of 
mur, Sukhne and perhaps the Euphrates River. Every day I (Continued on page 48) 
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me THE YEAR ROUND IN RUMANIA 


A Sturdy Peasantry at Work and Play 


By PETER NEAGOE 


Peter Neagoe was born in Rumania and he knows the peasants of that country well. 
In his recent novel, “Easter Sun,” and in many short stories, he has written vividly 
of their lives and customs. The following article about the people among whom he 
spent his boyhood was prepared specially for TRAvEL.—EnpiroriAL Note. 


WINDMILLS IN BASARABIA 


In Basarabia, Rumania’s easternmost province, windmills spread huge 

sails against the horizon. Steam and electricity supply the power for 

most of Rumania’s industries but the Basarabian peasant still finds 
the windmill useful for his individual needs. 


RITING about the Rumanian peasant, one is not 

tempted to go into his history and the history of his 

country. There is a strong actuality about him, which 
gives the visitor a feeling that this peasant belongs where he is 
as much as the cultivated plains, the hillsides clad in vineyards, 
the beech, oak and spruce forests, the mountains, the rivers, 
and the brooks. He is an integral part of this land; he grew 
out of it. 

In his nature is the gaiety of spring, the warmth of summer, 
the mellow sadness of autumn and the uncompromising somber- 
ness of winter. He loves life with all his heart. “Life is Life, 
it must be lived,” he says. “Gaiety and feasting are part of 
life. To forget that is sin.” So he is gay, relishing fully his 
feasts. He has days of fasting also, many of them, these being 
part of his religious beliefs and of his economic condition. But 
the frugal days prepare him for his holidays of feasting. 

In his outlook on the world, the Rumanian peasant main- 
tains a sober attitude. He does not envy the comfort and riches 
of those who sell themselves to the pursuit of money. “To have 
money is good, but to give your life for it—no! That is not 
good,” he says. “The machine is good, but to have it do what 
you enjoy doing with your hands, that is wrong. The factory 
sucks the life out of you and the money it pays is a trifle.” 

Whether this peasant (he represents over seventy per cent of 
Rumania’s population) is of Daco-Roman blood or a mixture 
of this and the blood of Goths, Tartars, Slavs and others who 
from the sixth to the twelfth century passed in wave after wave 
over his country, is a question beyond the scope of this article. 
Nor is it important. What truly matters is the nature and being 
of this peasant as he is today! 

Being a creature of the soil, the peasant extracts from the 


soil his spiritual nourishment as he extracts from it his daily 
bread. His beliefs are derived from mixed myths, tinted here 
and there with Christian beliefs. Those myths are earth-born, 
and are suited to men rooted to the soil. His proverbs and the 
maxims for his conduct grow from the earth, with the trees, | 
the flowers, the herbage. The villages, the hamlets and the 
house he lives in are integral elements of the landscape. He 
has mythical rituals wherewith to gain the favors of the 
seasons; the seasons are embodied in some symbol reminiscent 
of pagan diety. He works well, though without haste, in a 
rhythm adapted to the pace of the seasons. 

The peasants are ever in the open, in the fields, the vine- 
yards and the forests. It sometimes happens that a young 
woman at work in the fields gives birth in the open. (Gen- 
erally, the men are more concerned at such an occurrence than 
these sturdy women, who take every function of life simply.) 


PEASANTS OF TRANSYLV ANIA 


The sturdy peasants of the mountainous region of Transylvania wear 

handsome overcoats made of sheepskin. Transylvania formerly be- 

longed to the kingdom of Hungary but after the World War it was 
united with Rumania. 
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HARVEST TIME 


Men and women alike work in the fields of Rumania. 
family setting out for the harvest. 
large estates. 


The young mother carries her infant home in her arms. Two 
or three days later she is in the fields again, her baby sleeping 
in the shadow of a bush or a stack of sheaves. “The rains of 
heaven bathe him, the winds comb his hair and rock him,” say 
the peasant women. They always carry their infants into the 
fields to have them near for nursing. 

In the spring the villages are as active as bee-hives. There is* 
motion and hum from dawn to night. Every living creature is 
out of doors. In the yards, gardens and fields, lambs and kids 
gambol; the ewes seek eagerly the first blades of grass; the 
calves blink at the warming sun and prance in the yards; the 
cows are driven to the communal pasture by the cowherd who 
_ calls through the village blowing on his horn before sunrise. 
Hens cluck to their ever chirping chicks; children run about 
in bare feet, laughing, shouting. The voices of women are 
cheerful, the voices of the men droning. Swallows are building 
their mud nests under the eaves; sparrows bathe in warm pud- 
dles, fluffing their feathers. Rivers overflow their banks, brooks 
are full to the brim with snow-scented water brought from the 
hills where the sun is “chewing up the snow.” 

Easter is the holiday of the earth’s resurrection. With Easter, 
Lent comes to an end. Now the peasants can eat animal flesh. 
Lambs and kids are in season. They prepare the lamb in stew 
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Here we see a typical peasant 
Before the World War Rumania was a country of 
After the War these estates were broken up and much of the land 

was handed over to the peasants. 


“shepherd style” which is to cook the meat 
with onions. They use no water, only the juices 
of meat and onions which simmer slowly in 
_ iron caldrons over an open fire. The aroma of it 
is enough to make your mouth a gushing spring. 
Sometimes they roast the lamb whole, its hide 
shaven and swaddled in thick hemp-cloth, in 
a nest of embers covered with hot ashes. There 
the lamb roasts until its meat is ready for the 
palate. For flavor and succulence this method 
of roasting has no rival. Lamb meat is pre- 
pared also in sorrel soup, a deliciously refresh- 
ing dish. Later in the season, when vegetables 
abound, the stew becomes ghivici, of Turkish 
origin, a stew with every variety of vegetables 
in it, the okra predominant. 


In the seasons of out-of-doors work, the rural 
districts appear to be basking in continual holli- 
day for there is much singing and laughter in 
the fields. On Sundays the peasants dance. The 
hora is a favorite with them, for in this dance 
the old and even the children can take part. 
The dancers, men and women, their arms on 
each other’s shoulders, form a circle and pace 
now to the right, now to the left, in rhythmic 
motion timed with the music of the gypsy fid- 
dler and cobzar player. The wreath of colorful 
dancers, moving in a green field, is not only 
beautiful in itself, but it gives the beholder the 
feeling that the earth itself is expressing its joy. 

As “spring is for love,” immediately after 
Easter marriages take place. Weddings are 
great occasions often lasting three days. The 
ritual is primitive and picturesque. The woo- 
ing of the girl and the taking of the bride on 
the wedding day by the groom’s men involves 
much palavering. There is sham resistence by 
the girl’s parents who praise their “treasure” 
(the choicest of flowers) and minimize the 
worth of the groom. There is wailing and la- 
menting by the women of the bride’s household 
and her retinue. Even the bride sheds a few 
tears in her mother’s arms, while her heart is 
yearning to be united with her mate’s. The 
groom, in sullen silence, gulps his desire to have 
his bride in his arms. At length there is a 
compromise between the groom’s men and the bride’s parents 
and they set out for church. The bride is escorted by the bride’s 
maids and her feminine relations and friends, followed by a 
group of young men with colored shawls slung from their 
shoulders. These young men fire pistols to scare away evil 
spirits, particularly the devil, from the bride’s path. After 
the ceremony in the church the bride is given to the groom, 
but they have to remain with the guests until near midnight 
when all are more concerned with the meats and wines than 
with the wedded couple. ‘Then the young pair retire unseen 
to their scented bed. 

By the middle of spring the shepherds drive their flock 
mountainwards. Moving slowly from the foot of the hills, the 
sheep crop their way filling their small udders with sweet, rich 
milk for the lambs who follow wriggling and shaking their curt 
tails. By the time they reached the mountain pastures the 
lambs are ready to wean. The shepherds milk the ewes and 
make rich cheese which is packed in receptacles made from the 
bark of young spruce trees. This cheese has no equal on a 
king’s table; it is sweet and fragrant and melts on the tongue. 
As the season advances and more cheese is made, the shepherds 
pack it in the cleaned raw hides of sheep whose meat they 
used for fare. The milk is stored in large wooden vats, shel- 


tered in dugouts and made to set with a 
sprinkling from the stomach of a young lamb 
that had no other nourishment but the milk of 
its ewe mother. This enzyme-curdled milk from 
the lamb’s stomach is the best starter. 

The summer season, with haying, wheat cut- 
ting and threshing, keeps the peasant busy from 
the first blink of dawn until night. The peasants 
help each other, especially with the threshing 
of the grains. 

Then comes the grape harvest and wine press- 
ing, all of which is like a festival. In the vine- 
yards the harvesters sing and when the wine 
flows from the presses there is much drinking, 
because this is hallowed juice, “the blood of 
the Lord,” the peasants say, Then corn is gath- 
ered and they hold bees for the husking, when 
they work until after the midnight crowing of 
the cock, cheering themselves with songs, the 
flask of tzuica passing from hand to hand. 

From spring until winter the peasants cart 
the fat of the land into the town markets. First 
they bring lambs, kids, suckling pigs, calves and 
fowls. Then the first fruit—cherries, sweet, red, 
and black, luscious, fragrant, and the vishine, 
sour cherries, for pies and tarts and for flavor- 
ing soups and sauces. Mounds of these fruits 
rise from straw mats laid out in the market 
place, lovely peasant girls selling them, their 
eyes as bright as the fruit, their lips as red. In 
their Sunday fineries—they always dress up for 
town—these girls look like goddesses of abun- 
dance, for they are ripe themselves with maid- 
enly charms. 

They bring also the wild strawberries, baskets 
and baskets of them. The whole market place 
is redolent with the perfume of these fruits. 
Some of the girls circulate in the crowd, a 
basket of strawberries balanced on their heads. 

Towards the end of summer the peasants bring 
vats of honey in the comb to the market. For 
wrapping, the seller uses grapevine leaves. Later 
come vineyard peaches, then grapes, several 
varieties, one more enticing than the other. 
Among the finest grapes are the large grained 
guarnech, full of nectar and so transparent that 
the pits are visible floating in the fragrant juice; 
the muscatel, rich in perfume; the ruginite 
(rusty grape) of russet grain, very sweet, with 
a strong aroma of the grape blossom in its meat; 
the white and black tzitza capri (goat’s tits) 
an elongated grape forming huge clusters, 
meaty and full flavored. Then come the plums, 
large purple fruit with golden meat covered 
with a skin that peels off easily. These plums 
have no equal anywhere. 

And so the peasants bring the season’s prod- 
uce to the city folk. In Rumania food is for 
feasting. Meals are approached with a ritual. 
This is perhaps what makes the Rumanian dis- 
regard time. One gets a feeling in this country 
that time is an abstract stream that flows on 
without rhyme or reason, Why respect it? 
(In America I learned that “Time is money.” 
Since the crisis this terse definition sounds hol- 
low. ) 


In the fall, towns and cities abound with bowers, hung with 
grape leaves and with clusters of grapes. These bowers are 
set up on every available open space. Gypsy musicians play 


AT THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


The old wooden churches in the mountain villages of Bucovina and Bihor are usually 
picturesque. These two provinces are among the most attractive in the country and are 
veritable museums of ethnography, folklore and old Rumanian architecture. 


and sing in them to attract diners. A chef in his white apron 
stands over a grate placed at the entrance of the bower. On 
the grate are broiling mititei (small, spiced sausages rolled in 
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RETURNING FROM MARKET 


These peasant women are returning to their village from the city market place where they have just sold their produce. They carry their vegetables, 
fruits and flowers in wicker baskets hung at both ends of the poles slung across their shoulders. 


millet flour) and “lined steaks” (captusala). The lining of 
the steak is a slice of calf’s liver. The meat and liver broiled 
together on embers make an unforgetable viand. 

City folk of every rank come to dine in these bowers. They 
drink fresh grape juice or “young wine” with their meals, and 
these innocuous beverages “go down the gullet like mountain 
water.” 

The Rumanian cuisine is excellent, the Rumanian chef a 
master who can satisfy the most discriminating gourmet. He 
an prepare pike-row and even the roe of the humble Danube 
carp into an appetizer surpassing caviar. He adapts his menus 
to the seasons: refreshing assortments in warm weather, warm- 
ing nourishment in cold. In summer time, cold, white wines 
are recommended, such as the Cotnar, an aromatic wine akin 
to the Tokay. In cold weather the red wines of Mol- 
davia, rich as the Bordeaux, 
“thicken the blood” say those 
who know. 

The Rumanian peasants 
have learned the importance 
of close communal co-opera- 
tion. Witness their bees in 
harvesting time and in the 
winter season when they card 
and spin the wool. The 
peasant furnishes the urban 
population not only with food- 
stuffs and the delicacies of 
the seasons, but he also gives 
new blood to the intellectual 
class, From peasant | stock 
come teachers, clergymen, ar- 
tists, physicians, engineers, 
lawyers and statesmen. The 
peasant women carry their 
distaffs everywhere, the spin- 
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PEASANT DANCE 


At the end of the day’s work peasant boys and girls often dance in the 
fields. Music is usually supplied by three gypsies who play the violin, 
the flute and a variety of the mandolin called the cobza. 


dle purring in their fingers. Never are these women completely 
idle. 
They weave the woolen cloth, the hemp for coarser wear and 
fine linen for fineries, on primitive looms. The number of 
treadles determines the pattern, for they use from two to seven 
treadles. The garments of men, women and children are richly 
embroidered, for the most part in subdued harmonious blend- 
ing of red, yellow, blue with black and gold. The sheepskin 
coats and vests are one mass of broidered ornaments. The men 
are competent at wood carving. They make tools and carve 


ornaments on gate-posts, door-lintels, window cross bars. They 
even carve the yokes of the oxen, The elements in the designs 
they use are characteristic of various districts. 

In Selishte, a town in Transylvania, the most beautiful women 
in Europe are said to live. 


They wear a bodice of fine cotton 
or linen cloth with a narrow 
throat band embroidered with 
black silk and gold stitching. 
The waist falls in close folds 
to the belt line where it at- 
taches to the white, full skirts. 
Over the skirt they have two 
aprons, one of which has long, 
black silken fringes. Both 
aprons are of black, very fine 
broadcloth, and both are em- 
broidered at the lower ends. 
They wear a tight fitting vest, 
from which the full shirt 
sleeves issue’ in graceful crin- 
kles and are caught in the 
wrist band from which the 
long cuffs depend, their point- 
ed scallops stitched with black 
silk. On their heads the mar- 
riageable girls and the married 


women wear a gossamer-like shawl, tied behind the ears, one 
corner of it hanging over the neck and upper part of the back. 
The younger girls wear cashmere shawls with flowered borders. 

I give this lengthy description of the costume of the Selishte 
women because it is the most reserved as far as colors go, yet 
very graceful and becoming to these beauties. 

The Rumanian villages are interesting in winter also. During 
this season most of the peasant art is produced. Rugs, strips 
for wall hangings, bedspreads, pillow cases for bed ornaments, 
embroideries of every sort, all these are made by the peasants. 
Of the winter holidays, Christmas is the gayest. On Christmas 
Eve, young men sing carols, first at the houses of marriageable 
girls, then at all other houses, The singers are invited in to 
partake of hot, spiced wine and colac, a sweetened loaf, made 
of white flour, eggs, milk and spiced with cloves and cinnamon. 
Where there are girls, the young men linger, where there are 
none they take the wine on the threshold and go to the next 
house. 

On Christmas day, small children go from house to house 
singing immemorial songs announcing the birth of Christ. The 
children go in groups of from two to six and when they return 
home in the evening they are fed and loaded with colac, 
sausages, pieces of bacon and apples and prunes. The bigger 
boys dress up as the Magi and Herod, the shepherd carrying 
a bag for the gifts they receive at every household where they 
perform. 

In winter the sleigh is the only vehicle in use. In sleighs 
the peasants go from one village to another to assist at weddings, 
baptisms and burials. The burials, too, are picturesque in a 
mournful way. Picturesque because of the priest’s vestments, 
the holy flags carried in the procession and the dress of the 
peasants. Mournful because the nearest female relations and 


friends chant laments, now loudly, now in subdued tones so as 
not to drown the priest’s prayers. The women often improvise 
their wailed lamentations to suit the virtues of the deceased 
and the grief of the bereft. After the burial the peasants re- 
turn to the house of the deceased to feast and drink. The effect 
of the wine and tzuica is as usual, it warms the cockles of the 
heart of the living. 

There are many interesting monasteries in Rumania. The 
fortified Sucevitza, in northern Moldavia, possesses one of the 
most beautiful churches in Rumania, situated in the center of 
the fortifications. Most of the churches are Byzantine, although 
in many cases that style has been adapted to the characteristics 
of the country. For Byzantine art, while an established syn- 
thesis of the Oriental with Greek and Roman elements, is adapt- 
able. The artists and artisans modify it, fitting it to their lives 
which are the expression of the life of the country. 

At present, Rumania has a population of nearly twenty mil- 
lion. Since the World War, Basarabia and Transylvania have 
béen joined to the old kingdom and the large estates owned by 
the old landlords have been divided up among the peasants. 
According to some observers, this bulwark of peasants, occupy- 
ing a strategic position in Europe, may prove an invaluable 
protection against the dangers of another war. 

What time will do to this peasantry, how it will shape it with 
the industrial pressure it now carries in its current, is difficult 
to foretell. Centuries of struggle and hardships have made 
these peasants strong and rooted them more deeply in their fer- 
tile soil. 

“The Earth is our mother and teacher,” they say. A mother 
both kind and severe; a teacher exacting and not sparing of 
the rod. Yet the peasants love her, for taken all in all, Mother 
Earth is more dependable and more generous than man. 


A SHEPHERD AND HIS HERD 


While the shepherd watches his flocks upon the hillside he often plays some of the old folk songs on his flute. During the summer the sheep are 
pastured in the mountains where there is no farming and the land is good for cattle and sheep raising. From the milk of the ewes shepherds make 
a delicious cheese which is packed in the clean, raw hide of the sheep for future use. 
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A DAY WITH CHINA’S RED ARMY 


By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Nearly four years ago, on November 18, 1930, General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
passed a resolution calling for the complete extirpation of com- 
munism in China in three months. The campaign which followed 
ended disastrously. Since then five other campaigns by the Na- 
tionalist Government have likewise failed to destroy Soviet China. 

Today the Red Army, which began as a partisan band of poorly 
equipped peasants, is a well disciplined organization armed with 
guns captured from the Nanking Government and well trained 
both politically and militarily. It guards a territory greater than 
France with a population variously estimated at from fifty to 
eighty million people. 

Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of the Red Army, and Mau Tse- 
tung, President of the Central Executive Committee, like many 
political and military leaders among the Communists, are both 
Chinese intellectuals who studied in European universities. 

What is the nature of this peasant army which has defied the 
greatest military forces the Nationalist Government has been able 
to assemble? In the following article Agnes Smedley describes the 
life of the soldiers of Red China and the organization they have 
created. 

Agnes Smedley has lived in China for five years. She has served 
as correspondent for the “Frankfurter Zeitung,’ traveled in all 
parts of the country, lived with the people and studied social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions. She is the author of the widely 
praised “Chinese Destinies” and many magazine articles. Her new 
book, “China’s Red Army Marches,” of which this article will form 
a part, is announced for publication shortly by the Vanguard 
Press.—Epitror1at Norte. 


HE Young Vanguards brought the dawn. Up the valley 
they came marching, their song resounding from the high 


cliffs. 


Forward marching, the dawn is before us, 

Comrades, we fight together! 

Our bayonets and guns open the way! 

We march forward courageously, 

We hoist our banners high! 

We are the Young Vanguards of workers and peasants! 
We are the Young Vanguards of workers and peasants! 


Inside the temple of the Li clan in Chintang valley where 
the guard battalion of the General Staff of the Red Army lay 
sleeping, a young soldier half opened his eyes. He still lay 
motionless, outstretched on the stone floor, stupefied by ex- 
hausting sleep. The words beat into his consciousness: 


We are the Young Vanguards of workers and peasants! 
We are the Young Vanguards of workers and peasants! 


The song he knew—yes, he was in his native village; he 
was marching with the Young Vanguards himself, singing. No, 
he was lying on the hard mud floor of his peasant home. 
But was he, now? Through his half-opened eyes he saw the 


richly decorated. heavy beams upholding a green-tiled roof 
above him. Where the roof swept upward in a graceful curve 
at the corners was the heavy branch of a peach tree naked of 
leaves in soft outline against a gray sky. 

The decorated beams, the sweep of the roof, the branch of 
the peach tree, confused him. He lifted himself on one elbow 
and gazed outward in the direction from which a flood of soft 
early morning light was pouring in upon him. Then full 
memory returned to his sleep-drugged brain and he realized 
that he was a Red soldier in the headquarters of the Red 
Army in Chintang, and that he was sleeping on the stage in the 
temple of the Li clan. 

On the stage lay other figures, some on the floor, others on 
long boards stretched between rough benches. As he looked, 
one of the figures stretched and yawned, and he saw the black 
moustache of Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of the Red Army, 
whom he had followed many thousands of li these past two 
years. 

Beyond, far in the distance, he heard the singing of the Young 
Vanguards. 

Then down one of the corridors came the figure of a man in 
the blue coarse cotton uniform of a worker, walking with a 
steady, rhythmical tread, one hand supporting a weapon over 
his shoulder that most certainly was an automatic machine- 
gun. The man came on, his tread as regular as heart beats. 
He glanced down and saw the young soldier, blanket about 
him, with disheveled hair standing straight up in an inviting 
tuft on top of the head. Unable to resist, the armed guard 
reached down, grasped the tuft and pulled the owner directly 
to his feet. The two men tussled about for a moment, while 
the song of the Young Vanguards came faintly from the dis- 
tance. 

“They're out and at it—going up to Hung Shih Tsai! But 
you, lazy rascal, sleep on!” the guard said. 

Their scuffling awoke the sleeping figures on the stage. One 


of the buglers on the floor sat up and began fumbling about. 
He awoke his two comrades and they also began fumbling 


about and talking. Then they grasped their bugles and ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage. A blast from the three bugles 
rent the air, resounding from the cliffs beyond. 

Up and down the valley echoed reveille from other bugles. 
It was five-thirty in the morning. The Red Army had started 
its day. 

Almost instantly the courtyard below the stage began to fill 
with men. They went to the stone jars filled with water and 
began washing themselves, the water flowing off along the stone 
drains at the edge of the stone-paved courtyard. 

Within ten minutes the buglers were back again at the front 
of the stage, and the second bugle call sounded. 

The whole battalion quartered in the temple—fighting mem- 
bers, cooks, orderlies, couriers, bodyguards, buglers—marched 
outside and lined up for inspection before the company military 
commander and the company political commissar. Then the 
morning gun drill began. 

Almost immediately commanders from other units, couriers, 
members of the commissariat, members of the hospital staff, 
began pouring into the office of the General Staff inside the 
temple. A delegation of peasants came seeking Mau Tse-tung, 
President of the Central Executive Committee. There were 
radio messages to read and send. Commanders came with re- 
ports on the siege of Hung Shih Tsai. There were orders to 
write, papers to read, conferences to prepare. Men left for 
Committee meetings. Chu Teh with a member of the General 
Staff and a bodyguard went hastily up the valley in the direc- 
tion of Hung Shih Tsai. 

Outside, up and down the entire length of the valley, the 
troops of the Red Army were drilling. The sharp calls of com- 
manders resounded through the crisp morning air. Back and 
forth, up and down, the columns marched or ran or dashed 
and crouched. Some were with guns, some with nothing but 
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THE NATIONALIST TROOPS ATTACK 


This photograph taken during the recent Nationalist Campaign against Soviet China shows 

the Nationalist troops in action. According to some estimates, Chiang Kai-shek has sent 

armies ranging from three to four hundred thousand men against the Chinese Soviets. 
These armies were trained by European officers and equipped with modern weapons. 


long sticks. A number were clad in the blue cotton uniform 
of workers which the Red Army was slowly adopting as a 
uniform, others in the ordinary work clothing of peasants and 
workers who had come directly to the Army from fields and 
workshops. 

Groups of peasants passed. A band of Young Vanguards 
and Red Guards marched by, surrounding a group of monk 
and lay-landlord prisoners. So common was the sight, so cer- 
tain the fate of these men marching to their own trial before 
the peasant masses that not even one Red soldier paused in 
his drilling to glance after them. 

The bugle call sounded at six-thirty. The drilling men 
marched back to their quarters and broke ranks. 

Inside the Li temple the cooks from the kitchen had already 
carried huge copper basins filled with steaming rice gruel into 
the courtyards. For each squad there was a small vessel of 
salted vegetables. At six-forty the fourth bugle call sounded. 
Chow! The troops lined up and began dishing out the gruel 
into their bowls. They ate in squads, dipping their chopsticks 
into the small common vessel of vegetables. 

The temple, like other temples up and down the valley, 
hummed with excited talk. Beyond on the Soviet borders the 
Kuomintang militarists had become active and the Red troops 
guarding the borders were fighting. Each morning fresh radio 
messages were published on the wall newspaper of the bat- 
talions, and the troops read eagerly. 

Then there was the night’s news about the siege of the castle 
Hung Shih Tsai and of other landlord strongholds in the re- 
gion about. Talk of fighting, of defense, filled the air. Soon 
the Army would finish its training and be on the march. Al. 
ready reénforcements had been dispatched to some of the bor- 
der towns. 

At_the table where the General Staff ate there was much 
talk about the forthcoming Soviet Congress. It had been 
planned for May 30th, but the new Kuomintang-imperialist 
war looming on the horizon had caused its postponement. 
Radiograms from Communist Party headquarters in distant 
Kuomintang cities favored postponing it until November 7th, 
the anniversary of the Russian Revolution. By that time the 


Kuomintang invasion would have been defeated and full at- 


tention could be given the Congress. 
Breakfast was soon finished. There followed a two-hour 
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period under the guidance of the Political De- 
partment. Under this department and the Com- 
munist Party branch, there was a Club in each 
regiment to direct political, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities of all the men in the ranks. 
There were four committees under the Club’s 
direction—athletics, cultural work, wall news- 
papers, and evening meetings. 

The whole Army took part in the athletic 
exercises, competing in every kind of sport. Of 
indoor games chess was the favorite and the 
men made their own chessmen from bits of 
cardboards with Chinese characters written on 
them, some in red, some in white. 

The whole Army was also drawn into the 
cultural work. The Cultural Committee was 
waging a strong campaign against illiteracy in 
the Army and among the people of the region. 
There were classes for beginners in every com- 
pany, and men were expected to learn from 
five to ten characters a day. Sections of the 
wall newspapers were’ prepared by the more 
advanced students. The advanced classes also 
became absorbed in the new textbooks which 
were being spread through the Soviet regions 
and in the Army. These had been prepared by 
the League of Left Social Scientists, organized 
secretly in Shanghai in the year before, and they were also 
being used in the new schools in the Soviet regions. 

The committee for the weekly wall newspaper also met 
during the two-hour period after breakfast. Every man who 
could write was drawn into it. Each battalion had its own 
wall newspaper, and often there were fifty or more sheets of 
it pasted along the entire length of one of the corridors in the 
temple courtyard. Any man who had anything to say, any 
complaint or criticism to make, could write and paste it in the 
wall newspaper. But on the whole the newspaper was or- 
ganized and the articles suggested in advance by the Com- 
mittee. It contained serious political articles, controversial dis- 
cussions about trade union problems, cartoons, news about 
strikes in Kuomintang territory, articles on the Five Year 
Plan of Soviet Russia, articles on problems in the Soviet dis- 
tricts. In this early week of March there was an article on 
International Woman’s Day and another on the forthcoming 
anniversary of the Paris Commune. Both days were to be 
celebrated by the Army and the masses. 

One special article in the wall newspaper attracted the at- 
tention of all the troops. It was about the new methods adopted 
by the Red Army to prevent mercenaries or counter-revolution- 
ary elements from entering its ranks. Formerly the Army 
welcomed any of the White troops who mutinied and came 
over. But bitter experience, especially in Tungku, had proved 
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»that many White soldiers were willing to desert to the victor 


at any time, or to fight for any Army that seemed to offer the 
greatest prospects of gain. Of the more than fifteen thousand 
White soldiers who had recently come over to the Red Army 
or who had been taken captive, only seven thousand had been 
finally accepted. The Party branch had set up a special com- 
mittee to examine them. Poor and middle peasants had been 
accepted. Also workers. But rich peasants, or soldiers who 
had been in the armies of the Generals for many years, were 
rejected. Examination proved them to be pure mercenaries. 
They would fight for any Army that gave them money. They 
knew nothing of the Revolution, of the Red Army, nor did 
they care. 

Henceforth, said the article, all volunteers for the Red Army 
would be similarly examined that the Army might be and 
remain an iron, disciplined army of the revolutionary indus- 
trial workers, agricultural laborers and poor and middle 


peasants. Unity of purpose and determination are essential. 

The wall newspapers generally ended with all kinds of an- 
nouncements, and in this one in early March there was the 
usual number. One announcement was of a series of lectures 
on health and hygiene to be given by a woman physician who 
had come down from Hsinkwo to organize the Chintang hos- 
pital. Another announced that the exhibition of photographs 
and other material on the Five Year Plan in Soviet Russia 
which was traveling through the Soviet regions would reach 
Chintang in the following week and would be put on display 
in the town Soviet. 

Still another announced that the new play, Conflict in the 
Shanghai Arsenal, would be presented at the special weekly 
evening meeting. The notice read that since these special 
weekly evening meetings had become so popular and attracted 
thousands of peasants and workers, none of the temple halls 
was big enough. The Army and the peasants had therefore 
selected a kind of open-air amphitheater, a broad, sloping de- 
pression with one side against a good resounding cliff. 
All theatrical performances would henceforth be held there. 

Members of the Theatrical Club were told where to meet for 
rehearsals. The special group rehearsing for the “Red Blouses” 


was informed that a new intellectual comrade had arrived from 
Shanghai and would join them. 

In this daily period after breakfast there were many meet- 
ings of various groups within the Red Army. Members of 
the Communist Party and of the Young Communist League 
convened. On occasions when subjects of special importance 
to the whole Soviet territory and to the Red Army were to be 
discussed, there were joint meetings of the Communist Youth 
and Communist Party members for the whole division, for the 
whole Army, or for the whole region. 

At nine-twenty the bugle sounded again and the troops 
marched out for gun practice. Until a few minutes before 
eleven they trained in the use of rifles, machine guns, big 
guns. When the bugles sounded again they marched away to 
lectures in political theory and discussion groups organized by 
the Cultural Committee. 

Often Mau Tse-tung lectured in these classes; sometimes Chu 
Teh; at other times members of the Political Department, the 
Political Commissar of the company, or the secretary of the 
Party cell in the battalion. 

At twelve the dinner bugle sounded and the classes dis- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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This map indicates the main centers of Communist influence in China. The Soviet Republic does not form a single block but is broken up into a 
number of units separated by territory controlled by the Nationalist Government. The Soviet regions of the south are able to keep in close touch 
with one another and act in unison, but the Yangtse River is a formidable barrier isolating the Red regions of the north. Kiangsi is the strongest 
Communist province. It has been fortified to such an extent and the natural barriers have been utilized so skilfully that the Government forces 
find it practically impregnable. Air attacks, however, are a serious threat to the Communist position and an economic blockade has proved a serious 
embarrassment to the Red Republic. Salt and kerosene, two of the vital necessities of Kiangsi, have to be smuggled in at great risk, 
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Every minute is precious in the struggle against the on- 

coming flames of a forest fire. At the left fire fighters are 

cutting down dry timber to prevent the flames from spread- 

ing. At the right other men are fighting fire with fire, by 
means of kerosene torches. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


A Combat with a Raging Inferno—Dramas of the Flames—How Forest Fires Start 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


T WAS FIRE-TIME in the Oregon timber. For a week 
or more we had been speculating on the sky that showed 
above the mountain across the inlet from camp. It varied 

from gray in the early morning to a feverish red at night. And 
it got grayer and redder as the week passed. Old-timers of the 
crew said “she was a dirty sky.” The grizzled scaler allowed it 
was as dirty a sky as he had seen in forty years. 

The sun rose each morning like a ball of fire, only to be 
completely hidden along toward noon as a smoky haze fell 
slowly over everything. Now and again the air was filled 
with gray flecks of burned out embers. When you caught one 
and pinched it between your fingers it was like white powder. 


All day Tuesday a sense of uneasiness blanketed camp, but: 


the foreman kept us logging. It had been muggy in the after- 
noon when we were yarding and loading the big fir logs; not 
a breeze had stirred. The blocks and tackle wailed a protest. 
When the drum on the donkey engine turned, it snarled. No 
grease or oil had any effect in such weather. Twice that day 
we had seen little puffs of smoke roll quickly up from dead logs 
as the fast-moving main-line had whipped across them. 

Night found an almost silent forest. The bushes around camp 
sounded that uneven and oniinous rustle that bushes give out 
before a thunder storm. Now and again an unseen, unfelt wind 
gave our stove pipes an eery rattle as it sighed southward from 
up Puget Sound way. ... We loggers sniffed the air and some- 
times it made one cough slightly. 

The camp was strangely quiet. Talk in the bunkhouses was 
hushed, as though by an unspoken agreement. Even the usual 
poker game was being carried on without more than low mut- 
terings of the players The wind now rose and fell in short 
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gusts. Not a crow could be heard from their favorite place 
near the camp’s pig-pen. No fox barked in the timber. The 
half-blind old dog of the blacksmith, ordinarily sleeping his 
feeble days away in front of the shop, was uneasy. Tonight 
he limped up and down... up and down .. . sniffing. 

About half-past seven it happened. A short wail from the 
woods, turning in a flash to an agonized scream that chilled 
the spine. It was the yarder’s whistle, held down by the watch- 
man, Never was city fire-siren like the uncanny screech of a 
donkey-engine through a silent forest night ... And it shook . 
us to life. 

A rush for the flatcars lined up on the side-track. The loco- 
motive sounds a warning blast. Hearts and ear-drums are 
pounding. The foreman gives the highball and we’re off to the 
woods. 

Back a mile in the timber even now we can see the smoke, 
a great billow from which a nasty red flame whips up and down. 
The donkey engine’s scream is dying away in a long-drawn gasp. 
The train pounds on—clickety click—and a crash as we cross 
the switches. 

Here we are at the fire. “Hit the dirt, boys,” says the fore- 
man. It’s not a big fire yet, but she’s growing fast. The boss 
quickly places his troops. A crew digs fire trenches, well back 
from the blaze yet in its path. Others, the fallers, get to work 
felling old dry snags, tinder posts that will send the fire over 
our heads, should they once begin to burn. Hose lines from 
the tank-car are already playing streams of water. The fire 
hisses a moment at the water—then roars again. 

Axes, picks and shovels. Got to stop it at the trench line. 
Sweating, cursing men work like mad giants. The fire gets 


nearer the trench and the 
weaklings drop back from 
the deadly puffs of red and 
black, choking. The fore- 
man walks along the line; 
he pleads, praises, curses. 
... “Hold her, goddam 
her, hold her!” 

At several places along 
the line the fire has got to 
the trench. In spots it 
seems dying, and we hear a . 
cheer from some of the 
younger men: “We've got 
her by the ears, now!” But 
the old-timers don’t cheer; 
they dig and sweat and 
curse. 

Suddenly the monster 
closes in on an old snag 
the fallers have missed. It 
hesitates'a moment, as if 
throttling its prey. Fascin- 
ated, we watch it. Like 
a streak of light fire flashes 
upward the entire length of the dry old trunk, and there burns 
a moment. We watch it, helpless. The wind lifts live em- 
bers of punk and sends them far over our heads, away off into 
the timber. 

In an instant new fires are springing up back of us, coming 


mile a minute. 


THE FIRE DEMON APPROACHES 


Once a forest fire gets under way it travels with terrifying speed. In a draw in 
the hills, when the wind is right, fires sometimes sweep forward at the rate of a 
The huge clouds of smoke seen here abovel the forest indicate a 
blaze that may wipe out millions of dollars worth of timber and property. 


up out of the night as 
though an unseen devil 
were racing through the 
woods with a torch. 

The air is full of sparks 
and flaming brands and 


burning branches — and 
noise, crackling, hissing 
and finally roaring. It is 
the noise of battle. Some- 


times I think I hear the 
boom of far-away cannon, 
but I know it is the crash 
and thud of great trees 
falling. 

A human cry _ breaks 
through the night and the 
roar. It is one of the fall- 
ers; a tree has got him. 
A limp form is carried to 
the railroad track and 
placed on the speeder. I 
look at the crushed thing 
on the speeder. 

Over the warped and 
crooked rails, hot as the hinges of hell, we run with the light 
car, four men and a corpse. The ties are gone, the rails are 
loose. We are off the track. We lift the car, push it, cram 
it somehow over the bad spots. Fire is close to the rails. Eye- 
balls swell and seem bursting. God! is fire everywhere in the 
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SMOKE CLOUDS FROM A FOREST FIRE 


The burning forests of Tillamook county in Oregon produced these remarkable smoke clouds during the 1933 fire. For more than twenty-four 
hours they hung like a pall over the land, a somber symbol of the ruthless destruction of valuable natural resources. 
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AT THE LOOKOUT STATION 


At the lookout station men are on duty at all times during the fire 

season. If they see any smoke, they spot it for position and phone or 

radio the information to the nearest ranger station. In less mountain- 
ous country, the stations are tall towers of steel. 


world? Is there no escape from this flaming inferno? 

At last we get to the opening and fresh air. We breathe it, 
actually eat it. Here’s the camp. Seems strange how the camp 
can be so peaceful when there’s battle a mile away. 

We put the broken body on a bunk and throw a canvas 
over it. Someone says its spirit is now in Valhalla and not 
worrying about any goddam forest fire. 

The cook loads the speeder with great cans of steaming 
black coffee, and we start back for the fire lines... . 

Back in the timber a hazy blistering dawn lays the breeze. 
The fire keeps close to the ground now; traveling on its belly, 
they say.. Half-dead men, silent, haggard, lean on shovels or 
barely move, like meaningless figures in the background of a 
dream. The order comes to go to camp. And down through 
acres of stark black specters we plod, two by two, or in groups. 
We walk through hot ashes and stumble over smouldering logs, 
stumbling drunkenly on to what seems a heaven—camp and 
some food. ... The fire has gone over the hump, the mountain, 
gone to hell-an’-gone. . . . 

That’s the way I remember the first forest fire I was in. 
Between its start and our almost complete defeat were four 
days and four nights of constant work—no rest unless you fell 
down and went “out,” or a tree falling made you rest. 

That particular fire cost the company close to $100,000. It 


THE RANGER’S RADIO 


By means of the new radio set “smoke chasers” can get in touch with 

their stations in less than half the time it used to take them. These in- 

struments, devised by the U. S. Forest Services weigh less than ten. pounds 
and can be carried anywhere in the timber. 


would never have happened had it not been for two things: 
the greedy hurry of the company to get logs when logs were 
scarce and the market high; and the (natural) desire of the 
camp foreman to produce the logs. The foreman was careful, 
but no one can log with impunity when the woods are dry as 
tinder and there comes a day when humidity drops to the van- 
ishing point. 

Until comparatively recently logging operators took plenty 
of chances during dry weather, especially when the market was 
good. As to humidity, few lumbermen had ever heard of it. 
They logged right along through the hot days of July and Au- 
gust when humidity had fallen to 20, or even less. If they had 
no fires, they felt it was because they were efficient operators 
with efficient foremen and crews, instead of giving the credit 
to whom it belonged—that god who watches over fools and 
takes pity on them. 

Things are better nowadays, though. Most vat the larger 
camps, in the Pacific Northwest, at least, have a hyecomeres 
by which the rise and fall of humidity may be determined. 
When the instrument shows 30 or less, all logging stops. Camps 
also are equipped with water-tank cars, miles of hose, plenty 
of tools, and gasoline-driven portable pumps. There are still 
forest fires caused by logging, yet the record is nothing com- 
pared to what it would be if the loggers had not begun to 


IN THE WAKE OF THE FLAMES 


Forest fires destroy bird and animal life as well as property. After flames have swept through the woods the charred bodies of elk, deer, bear and 
grouse are often found. What fire does to the work of man is indicated by the twisted rail of a logging railroad at the right. 
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A PATROL PLANE SPOTS A FIRE 


Airplanes are proving enormously valuable in patroling the forests of the Pacific Northwest. Here is the start of a fire seen from one of the planes 
Pi Pp 8 Dp P 


which will immediately report to the nearest ranger station. 


Later the plane may be useful in dropping supplies to men in regions where pack 


horses can not go. 


use more cautious methods during dangerous summer days. 
The United States Forest Service has been largely instru- 
mental in bringing scientific methods to fire prevention and 
control. Some ten years or more ago the forest service started 
using airplanes for patrol work and for spotting fires. Planes 
still are largely used for this purpose, and also for landing 
supplies—or dropping them, rather—in districts where the ter- 
rain is such that neither pack-horses nor pack-men can go. 
Next after the airplane came the radio. For three or four 
years the service tinkered with this instrument with the idea 
of making something to aid the smoke-chaser, that lowly yet 
important fellow who is sent from a ranger station to investigate 
a fire and report back as to its extent and what is needed to 
control it. In the thick jungle woods of the West Coast this 
going and returning of the chaser took up a lot of valuable 


time, with the fire meanwhile getting under way to a good start. 

Last summer the forest service thought they had something 
ready for the smoke-chasing man. And they did. It is a com- 
plete radio set which weighs ten pounds. It sends by code and 
receives by voice and has the astonishingly long range of twenty 
miles. Strapped to his back, today’s smoke-chaser makes his 
way to the fire, decides what help is needed, unpacks his radio, 
strings the brief antenna on underbrush, plugs in his head- 
phones, and starts pounding his station’s call-number on the 
Morse key. In a moment the ranger’s voice comes through the 
head-phones. “All right,” he says, “Go ahead.” 

The chaser then clicks out the exact position of the fire, 
the area it has covered, and the number of men and kind of 
equipment that should be sent. By the time he has put through 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Atlantic Fleets of the Cunard Line and the White Star Line were merged 
on July 1. The combined fleet totals over 616,000 tons, and consists of: 


BERENGARIA AQUITANIA MAURETANIA GEORGIC FRANCONIA 
MAJESTIC OLYMPIC HOMERIC BRITANNIC CARINTHIA 


ADRIATIC SCYTHIA ALBERTIC LANCASTRIA CALGARIC 
SAMARIA LACONIA LAURENTIC DORIC ANDANIA 
ANTONIA AUSONIA ALAUNIA ASCANIA AURANIA 


~ ALSO “# 534”, 73,000 TONS, NOW BUILDING 


UNARD WHITE STAR 


FRANCONIA AROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE... DIRECT TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

again to the South Seas and Southern Hemisphere . . . an itinerary that is Majestic... Berengaria... Aquitania... Olympic. Sail direct 
zestful all the way. 34 ports . . . over half not visited by any other world Cherbourg . . . the shortest route to France thence to Southampto 
cruise ... 139 days. From New York Jan. 12... From Los Angeles Jan. 26. Next sailings from New York . . . Aquitania Aug. 25, Sept. 12 . - 


Olympic Aug. 29, Sept. 14... Majestic Sept. 5, 20... Berengaria Sept. 7, 2 


fe) CUNARD WHITE STAR LIMITED NOW OPERATES THE LARGES 


In writing to adv 
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EA-BREEZE Ppurete « + « Mauretania to West Indies, Panama 
nd South America, 13 days. From New York Sept. 8. Franconia to Saguenay, 
Juebec, N. F. and Bermuda, 13 days. From New York Aug. 25. from Boston 
ay later. Berengaria to Nova Scotia, 4 days. From New York Aug. 31. 


‘LEET OF PASSENGER VESSELS 


mention TRAVEL 


UNARD AND WHITE STAR are 
now one. A story of the sea 
which is the history of Britain. 
For seamen founded this island 
kingdom. Ships were “The 
wooden walls of England”... 
far-flung boundaries which fos- 


tered industry and commerce to 


keep step with empire. Life was 
inextricably bound in with the needs of England’s 
growth over the seven seas . . . the best of the land went 
into her ships, the best of her men to man them. And 
throughout the last century almost the whole story of 
Britain on the seas is the history of the parallel 
development of Cunard and White Star. Together they 
have gone forward, participating alike in a_ tradition 
of ships and seamen which has become almost 
synonymous with the record of achievement in ocean 
transportation as we know it today. And now Cunard 
and White Star are one in fact. Their union brings into 
being what is by far the greatest fleet on the Atlantic 
— 616,000 tons —with the world’s two largest vessels 
as flagships. These vast resources under one manage- 
ment are immediately significant to the traveller and 
shipper. But there is another significance that lies 
behind the veil of statistics. The British tradition of 
seamanship lives in the hearts and minds of men and 
there we believe 
lies the supreme 
good in the Cunard 
White Star union. 
It brings together 
a great body of 
officers and men 
. . . irreplaceable 
men without whom 
ships would be so much steel. It joins and vitalizes the 
traditions of seamen who made ocean transportation what it 


is today; who today are making it what it will be tomorrow. 


PLYING THE NORTH ATLANTIC @ 


Dif 


‘'S OF LASSEN 
VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK 


Lassen Peak in northeastern California is the only re- 
cently active volcano in the United States. Clustered 
around the base of Lassen Peak are lava fields, fumaroles, 
hot springs, mud volcanos, boiling lakes and many of the 
other interesting phenomena of a volcanic region. At the 
upper left is one of the little craters in The Devil’s 
Kitchen. At the lower left is one of the mud pits at the 
edge of Boiling Spring Lake, a simmering caldron with a 
shore line of approximately two thousand feet. 


Ss Z 
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National Park Service 


MID-SUMMER SKIING 


When the July sun is shining it is still possible to ski on the 
snow-covered mountainsides near Lake Emerald in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. 


IN THE SUBWAY CAVE 


Not far north of the Park a lava tube has been discovered. The tube 
is from six to twenty-five feet high and runs several hundred feet 
through an old lava flow. 


postu, oes A 
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Ewing Galloway 


CALIFORNIA’S VOLCANO 


From a distance Lassen Peak looks peaceful enough. In 1914, however, after two hundred quiescent years, Lassen started a series of eruptions 
which reached a climax in May, 1915. Today the volcano is dying but it still emits steam and smoke from time to time. 
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Norwegian Government Railways 


AT THE MOUTH OF A GREAT GLACIER 


Naked mountains and huge glaciers ring the bleak shores of Spitsbergen. An island about one-fourth the size of the British Isles, Spitsbergen lies 
midway between Scandinavia and the North Pole. Geologists say Spitsbergen is the northwestern tip of a submerged continent which is at present 
covered by the Barents Sea. 


THE WORLD'S LONELIEST SETTLEMENT 


In a Spitsbergen Mining Town—The Story of an Arctic Tragedy 


By VLADIMIR KOUDREY 


EFORE the World War Spitsbergen was a terra nullius, a 
land belonging to no one. At various times different na- 
tions fought for it but it always retained its independence. 

White bear, white fox, sea cow, white grampus and especially 
whales have drawn men there, tempting them with profitable 
hunting ever since the Middle Ages, but even now this land 
is still unconquered by man. For hundreds of years people of 
various nationalities went there in summer to hunt, but they 
all left this unfriendly land at the first frost. Only in rare 
instances has anyone been brave enough to stay there through- 
out the winter. Spitsbergen resisted men and would not receive 
them even when dead. To dig in the frozen ground is so dif- 
ficult that the graves are often only a foot deep with a heap of 
stones for the casket. 

There is no agreement as to who first discovered these Arctic 
islands. Spitsbergen has certainly been vaguely known for 
many centuries. In the “Norwegian History” written in the 
thirteenth century is a description of the voyage of some adven- 
turous fishermen who, on their way from Iceland to Norway, 
were driven north by strong winds into the “land of fog.” In 
this land, these sailors found “men of an enormous size and 
maidens who, it is said, became pregnant from a sip of water. 
. . . This country is separated from Greenland by ice rocks.” 
No matter how fabulous this particular story, still it is believed 
that the ancient. Norwegians really traveled far north. 
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In the seventeenth century the abundance of whales attracted 

the attention of various nations. During the summer of 1697, 
Spitsbergen waters were visited by 201 vessels, belonging to 
six different nations, and the hunt resulted in 1968 whales. 
It is said that the Dutch settlement that year had a population 
of 2000. During the course of the following one hundred fifty 
years, the whales disappeared from these waters. 
* The next step in the history of Spitsbergen took place when 
coal was discovered in the frozen mountains, and again various 
countries remembered the islands and became interested. In 
1920, the Spitsbergen Convention assembled in Paris, and set- 
tled the question by giving the island to Norway. Now it is 
Norway’s problem to colonize these islands in order to mine 
the coal. 

The Gulf Stream, which makes the Irish winters so mild, 
laps these Arctic islands with its caress. This warmth, brought 
from the Mexican oven into the Arctic icebox, makes it possible 
for men to create a feeble imitation of comfortable life. . 

The northern shores of Spitsbergen, more distant from the 
touch of the Gulf Stream, are so cold that even in summer 


ships seldom can reach there. Only the western coast of Spits- — 


bergen is inhabited. Here, Kings Bay is the most northerly 
fjord where people live all the year around. 

Splitting the western shores of Spitsbergen, Kings Bay is 
surrounded by naked mountains, swept by furious winds. The 


giacie: which crawls down into the water. Beyond, zebra-stripeu 
mountains melt into the distance. Nearby, another glacier 
slides down into the Bay. It reminds one of a beast leaning 
forward, and where the beast touches the water with its muzzle, 
the icebergs are born. 

Many, many years ago, Norwegian fishermen came to Kings 
Bay and built a small shack. These fishermen came from Ole- 
sund and in memory of their home town named this place New 
Olesund. Then coal was discovered under the ice in Kings 
Bay and New Olesund became a small village of about twenty 
wooden houses. The houses were built by the New Olesund 
Coal Company for their employees. They are lighted by elec- 
tricity which, during the months of the Arctic night, is the only 
reminder of the sun. 

Only in summer is Kings Bay freed from the grip of the ice. 
Only in summer does one see the quiet water of the Bay cov- 
ered with the grey-green ice blocks, broken off from the glaciers, 
slowly swimming towards the ocean. The coal freighters arrive 
and, cautiously avoiding the ice, approach the log quay. From 
a mountain a couple of miles away, a tiny engine pulls a long 
train of coal cars toward the quay. 

There is only one street in New Olesund of about a dozen 
houses on each side. The buildings look undersized. If they 
were built higher, the winter winds would turn them over or 
tear off the roofs. To make them even safer, some of the 
houses are fastened down by steel cables thrown over the roofs 
and anchored in the ground. 

In order to tempt people to live in New Olesund for a few 
years and to endure the five’months of winter night and the 


sine months of complete separation from the rest of the world, 
the Coal Company has to give something substantial in ex- 
change. The Company employs its workers for three or four 
years, provides food and lodgings for them, and places their 
wages to their credit. The laborers receive 450 kronen a month, 
the technicians 600, and a mining engineer 1500. All of them 
hope to save enough for a new start when they go back home. 

Most of the inhabitants of New Olesund are Norwegians. 
They endure life in Kings Bay better than any other nationality, 
but life and work in Spitsbergen leaves its traces even on Scan- 
dinavians. Among the people who leave Kings Bay in summer 
every year, there are five or six who break their contracts and 
are taken back to the mainland. These are the unfortunate 
ones who have broken down mentally or physically. 

In October the inhabitants of New Olesund bid farewell to 
the sun, and from that time until February they will have only 
electric lights in their monotonous existence. In darkness and 
frost, with terrific winds sweeping over the mountains, the work- 
ers in New Olesund divide their time between the mine and 
the house tied down to the ground by a steel cable. Day and 
night, the mine is lighted with electric bulbs and the frost is 
not felt under the ground. The temperature in the mine is 
never lower than 27 degrees above zero, and one does not need 
fur coats to work there. ae 

There are about three hundred men in New Olesund and 
twenty women. The disproportion has created hypocritical and 
grotesque customs on this edge of the world. But people in 
Spitsbergen know how to get around customs just as well .as 
in more civilized countries. The two story buildings house 
bachelors on the ground floor and married couples on the sec- 


Paul Wolff 


IN KING’S BAY 


Only in summer is King’s Bay free from ice and from October to February it is shrouded in perpetual night. On the grim shores of this bay men 
have built one of the world’s loneliest outposts—New Olesund, home of a few hundred coal miners, voluntary exiles from the world for three or 
four years. 
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ond. The entrances to each floor are on opposite sides of the 
house. The bachelors enter from the north and the women 
from the south. This arrangement not only prevents undesir- 
able accidental meetings but also gives a splendid opportunity 
for everyone to watch whether people enter their proper doors, 
and thus relieves husbands of unnecessary anxiety. Unfortu- 
nately, the two door system is not a drastic enough measure, 
and the fact that for every fifteen men there is only one woman, 
remains an inevitable reality. 

In Kings Bay there is no court or jail, no police or church, 
not even a school, and strangely enough this fact is very de- 
pressing. It gives the New Olesunder a feeling that he is left 
to himself, that he is absolutely free. But he does not want this 
freedom, it only bothers him for he does not know what to do 
with it. The New Olesunders have a feeling of being unpro- 
tected. 

A crime is almost an unheard of thing in this country. At 
times people make attempts against their own lives but never 
against others. There is no place to go except the mine and 
back home; there is nothing to buy; there is nothing new to 
see. To live in this country, one needs a good nervous system. 
People so easily become inactive and anemic. In that far-away 
land, human passions are submerged. Greed and envy are lack- 
ing as well as magnanimity and generosity. 

On the 21st of February everybody comes out to meet the 
first appearance of the sun. For one short moment, like the 
red flame of a candle, the sun appears from under the horizon 
and immediately turns out its light again. Thus begins the 
dawn. The next day the sun will burn one minute longer. 
Soon it will look like a huge blushing orange. Finally, it will 
remain above the horizon, never disappearing, always shin- 
ing with its cold, bright rays. 

The great majority of the people who live and work in Kings 
Bay are ordinary people. They are neither explorers nor 
heroes, not even adventurers. They go there only with the idea 
of making money so that when they go back to their homes 
they can forget all about Spitsbergen. But the Arctic is much 
stronger than they imagine when tempted by the good wages. 
It challenges people at every step and defeats them even in 
their houses. 

Once, in the beginning of May, three hunters left New Ole- 
sund and went to the other side of the Bay. They crossed the 
frozen Bay on skiis and soon disappeared in the mountains. 
That year spring came early. Soon the Bay showed cracks, the 
ice broke and started to move, but the three hunters stil] had 
not returned. Then from New Olesund the villagers saw a 
rocket shoot up on the other side of the Bay. It meant dis- 
aster; something had happened, and the hunters were calling 
for help. 

Two people volunteered to go to the assistance of the hunters. 
The first was Dr. Stoll. He was thirty-six years old and had 
spent five years on Spitsbergen without once going to Europe. 
He practiced medicine in New Olesund, collected plants, and 
played the fiddle. Besides that, he was continually making 
notes on the life of each of the inhabitants of the village. At 
times he would circulate questionnaires which everyone had to 
fill out according to his instructions. He organized medical ex- 
aminations even for those who felt perfectly well. He was 
constantly watching people and when asked what he did it 
for, he would explain that he was studying human behavior. 

This Dr. Stoll was the first to volunteer to go to the rescue. 
A young mechanic from the mine, by the name of Henderson, 
jumped into the boat to assist him in his task. 

Soon they were off. With oars and boat hooks they fought 
against the moving ice, trying to force their boat across the 
Bay. It was a terrific fight. 

At first, the New Olesunders standing on the shore could 
talk to them but then the current and the ice drove the boat 
away, and it became impossible to hear their voices. Not un- 
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OUTPOSTS IN THE ARCTIC 


Coal alone induces men to build settlements on the icy shores of 
Spitsbergen. Though coal was discovered in the seventeenth century, it 
was not mined commercially until the twentieth. In the upper pic- 
ture coal is being loaded on waiting steamers in Advent Bay. In the 
center picture is a typical mining town. Below is the skeleton of the 
station from which Wellman attempted to fly over the Pole. 


til the second day, did the boat reach the middle of the Bay. 

Day after day passed. The two men were fighting the ice 
constantly but with no results. At times the boat was seen 
so close to the open sea that it seemed unbelievable that the 
doctor and the mechanic would ever return alive. But then 
the two would again seize their boat hooks and oars and work 
furiously trying to drive the boat back into the Bay. They 
would succeed in this, but no matter how hard they tried, they 
could not reach either shore. The moving ice was especially 
thick along the shores and there it heaped up into barriers 


‘ which it was impossible for the small boat to overcome. 


So finally, the inhabitants of the village got used to seeing 
the boat and its two inhabitants out in the middle of the Bay. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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MONUMENTS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 


The slanting pillars at the right form part of the famous leaning 
tower of Pisa where Gallileo made his study of the laws of 
gravitation. Beyond is the Cathedral with its elaborate colon- 
nades and its black and colored incrustations contrasting so 
sharply with the white marble of which the Cathedral is built. 
The grilled window below is part of an old cottage. The vista 
which the window frames is a section of. the greatest of all 
Renaissance cities, Florence. The hills in which so many old 
Italian villages nestle may be seen dimly in the distance. 


SYMBOLS OF FLORENCE AND ROME 


The heroic figure of David silhouetted against the sky at the left is a replica 

of Michelangelo’s famous statue. I]t stands in the piazza in Florence which is 

named after the great sculptor. In the picture above we look downward through 

the marble balustrade of the Church of Saint Peter to the imposing piazza 
with its obelisque, its fountains and its huge colonnades. 
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THE CAMEL FAIR AT PUSHKAR 


The annual. fair at Pushkar attracts camel dealers from far and near and last. year more than ten thousand camels were brought to the shores of 


the sacred lake. 


In the background is one of the four sentinel hills supposed to have been placed around the lake by the god, Brahma. 


INDIA’S MOST SACRED LAKE 


Waters That Rival the Holy Ganges 


By FRANCES STEWART 


HE most sacred river in India, as everyone knows, is the 

Ganges, but few people are aware that amidst the wild, 

desert region of Rajputana there is a small piece of water 
known as Pushkar Lake, which rivals the great Mother Ganges 
herself in holiness and is by far the most sacred lake in the 
whole country. 

As Pushkar lies over seven miles from Ajmer, the nearest 
railway station, it is not as much visited by tourists as other 
much less interesting places in India. However, judging by the 
number of guides who haunt the ancient town upon the banks 
of the lake, there must be a certain number of enthusiastic 
sightseers who brave-the dusty journey in a hired car, or in a 
tonga, that comfortless, one-horse vehicle, in which the pas- 
senger travels backwards in imminent danger of being tipped 
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out upon his face as the wretched pony struggles up the steep 
road to the pass in the barrier-like range which separates the 
inhabited valley of Ajmer from the rocky, barren country around 
Pushkar. 

Having once arrived at Pushkar, however, the visitor is re- 
warded for all his trouble. 

Here is India as it was before the Mogul invasion or the 
spread of Western civilization; ancient India, steeped in su- 
perstition; an India that is rapidly passing away before the 
advance of high school education, electricity and wireless, cine- 
mas and political dissatisfaction and intrigue. On the banks 
of the blue lake stands the town, medieval, picturesque, and 
mystical. It is a town of temples and shrines; a town where 
every god in the Hindu religion seems to have at least one 


niche reserved for him; a town of tradition and _ holiness. 

There is a suggestion of mystery and evil pervading the whole 
place, a feeling augmented by the sight of dark alleyways and 
barred windows and the presence of innumerable fakirs and 
sadhus. Half naked or robed in saffron yellow, ash-besmeared, 
with shaven heads or long matted locks, these “holy men” of 
India invariably awaken, in the Western mind, a feeling of re- 
pugnance not unmingled with fear—a fear of the Unknown and 
the Unearthly. Many of the fakirs are mere imposters, trading 
on the credulity of the pilgrims, but the greater number are 
really holy men, who live lives from which all luxury and even 
the bare comforts have been rigorously excluded, and who often 
undergo self torture in order to subdue their flesh. It is no 
uncommon sight at Pushkar to see a fakir, naked except for a 
loin cloth, sitting or lying upon a plank studded with sharp 
nails six to ten inches long, or to pass a man whose limbs, hav- 
ing been held in the same position for years, have become hor- 
ribly withered and deformed. We see only the deformity, 
which to our minds is unnecessary and repulsive, but the In- 
dian is certain that, having suffered, the fakir is a step further 
along the road of Life, and the uneducated Indian values the 
blessings of a “holy man” as much as he fears his curses. 

In few places in India will one see so many different types 
of holy men as at Pushkar, Highly educated and courtly priests 


in charge of the various temples grow rich and fat upon the: 


offerings of the pilgrims. Fakirs camp upon the roadside or 
upon the margin of the lake and sit for hours, wrapped in 
meditation, or reading aloud in a monotonous, sing-song voice 
from some holy book. 

The town of Pushkar is built on three sides of the lake. It 
is a medley of narrow streets, temples, shrines, magnificent 
carved doorways and balconies, arches through which one 
catches glimpses of stone steps leading down to dark green 
water, rest houses for pilgrims, and little dark shops in which 
they can buy foodstuffs, sacred relics and holy threads and neck- 


REST HOUSES 


Many beautiful rest houses have been built for the pilgrims along the 
shores of Pushkar Lake. Here the wealthier pilgrims live during their 
stay at the holy waters which wash away all sins. 


YOUTHFUL PILGRIMS 


Hundreds of children come with their parents to bathe in the holy 
waters at Pushkar. These two Rajput girls are awaiting their turn. 


laces. Above all tower the steeples of the five principal tem- 
ples, the greatest and most famous of which is that of Brahma, 
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THE SACRED LAKE 


Pushkar Lake rivals the great Ganges River itself in holiness and is by 
far the most sacred lake in the whole of India. It lies seven miles from 
the nearest railroad station and is rarely visited by foreigners. 
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ON THE ROAD TO PUSHKAR PT 
Innumerable fakirs and sadhus make the annual pilgrimage to Pushkar. At the left, seated beneath the large sunshade, a fakir is camped by the 


roadside with all his worldly goods around him. Ash-besmeared and almost naked, he is reading one of the sacred books. 
another fakir rests upon his cot of nails while he begs the passersby for alms. 


In the center picture 
The fakir at the right has just completed a long journey from a 


distant city. 


the Creator. This temple is said to be the only one in the 
whole of India dedicated to this, the greatest of all the Hindu 
deities. 

It is to Brahma that Pushkar owes its sacredness. 


AFTER THE SACRED BATH 


No sins can withstand the magic of Pushkar Lake. These three 
ladies, taking a holiday from the oldest profession in the world, are 
seen at the Zanana Ghat, warming themselves in the sun. 
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At the very beginning of time, so the religious books of the 
country tell us, Brahma called a meeting of the gods, and in- 
formed them that he wished to make a special sacrifice, known 
as the “Yajna,” and as laid down in the Vedas, the sacred books 
of the Hindus. He could not decide, however, where to hold 
this sacrifice. While considering the matter, a lotus blossom 
which he held in his hand slipped from between his fingers 
and fell to earth. He thereupon declared that where the 
flower alighted, should be the site of the sacrifice. The gods, 
descending, named the place “Pushkar,” after the lotus. 
Preparations for the Yajna, however, could not begin without 


CAMEL DEALERS 


The Rajputana camels are usually a particularly fine type and dealers 
from all parts of the country come to the annual Pushkar fair. Like 
all religious festivals in India, Pushkar attracts many traders. 


AT ONE OF THE BATHING GHATS 


Men, women and children crowd the bathing ghats at Pushkar Lake, bathing, washing their clothes, and even drinking the water. 
“picture was taken the waters of the lake had risen, submerging the flight of shallow steps leading to the water and making it inconvenient and 
even dangerous for the bathers. 


the presence of Savitri, the wife of Brahma, for according to 
the Hindus, the wife is part of the man, and must be present 
at practically all religious ceremonies. In spite of repeated sum- 
mons, Savitri failed to appear. Even the gods have a limit 
to their patience and Brahma at last decided to take another 
wife for the occasion. He sent several of the gods in search 
of a suitable maiden. The only girl who could be found, was 
of such humble origin that it was necessary to subject her to 
-the ceremony of re-birth in which a cow played the part of the 
mother. The cow being an equal to the highest caste Hindu 
in the matter of birth, the girl was then considered fit to be 
the wife of Brahma, and the sacrifice was satisfactorily carried 
out, after which Brahma placed four sentinels around the lake. 
These stand today in the form of four conically shaped hills, 
each capped with a temple. 


When this 


Just as the gods were about to depart, Savitri appeared, and 
upon learning that not only had the Yajna taken place with- 
out her, but that Brahma had taken another wife for the oc- 
casion, she flew into a fearful rage, and despite the combined 
efforts of all the gods to soothe her, she retired to the top 
of one of the sentinel hills. To this day, pilgrims climb the 
steep and rocky path to the summit to place offerings at the 
shrine which has been dedicated to the angry goddess. 

The subsequent history of Pushkar is somewhat veiled in 
obscurity. There is a legend of a number of very old and 
very ugly Brahmin men who bathed in the lake, and imme- 
diately became young and handsome. Then there is the story 
of a prince who, stopping to quench his thirst during a boar 
hunt, was cured of a terrible skin disease as soon as his hands 
touched the sacred waters of the lake. This prince is said to 
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THE CAMEL STEEPLECHASE 


On the last day of the fair sporting events of all kinds attract large crowds of pilgrims who are eager to enjoy themselves after having washed 
away their sins. Perhaps the most unusual event is the camel steeplechase. 


have been the first to build platforms and steps at the water’s 
edge to facilitate bathing in the lake. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Rajputana 
was swept from end to end by the Mohammedan invaders, and 
although the majority of the Mogul Emperors showed great 
religious tolerance to the conquered Hindu kingdoms and cities, 
countless temples were razed to the ground, and many others, 
if not actually destroyed, were 
stripped of their idols and images 
and the precious stones which 
decorated their walls and ceilings. 
Aurangzebe, the last and most 
bigoted of the Moguls, spared lit- 
tle. He hated art in all its forms, 
and he hated everything Hindu. 
And yet, Pushkar, the very center 
of the Hindu religion in Raj- 
putana, remained practically un- 
touched. One could almost _be- 
lieve that the very gods whose 
temples cluster about the sacred 
lake were guarding their own! 
It seems all the more miracu- 
lous when one remembers that 
Ajmer, only seven miles dis- 
tant, was the headquarters of 
the Mogul armies during their 
campaign against the Rajputs. In 
Ajmer today, there is not a single 
piece _of unspoiled Hindu archi- 
tecture dating back to before the 
Mogul occupation. and the city it- 
self is now as much Mohammedan 
as Hindu. 

Once a year, in the month of 
Kartik, which corresponds with 
our October or November, accord- 
ing to the moon, a great bathing 
festival is held at Pushkar. Thou- 
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O BRAHMA 


This beautiful shrine at Pushkar is the only temple in India 

dedicated to Brahma, the greatest of all the Hindu deities. 

It is said to be over eight hundred years old and is so famous 

that it has become the object of pilgrimage to many Mo. could see, there were camels: 

hammedans as well as to thousands of Hindus. A group of : ; 

Mohammedans may be seen outside of the inner shrine into 
which only orthodox Hindus may enter. 


sands upon thousands of Hindu pilgrims from all parts of 
India, but from Rajputana in particular, come to wash away 
their sins and to attend the great fair which accompanies the 
bathing festival, 

Special trains are run to Ajmer, and then the pilgrims con- 
tinue on foot, in bullock carts, in tongas, on camels or little 
ponies, or in motor lorries. Here and there along the road, 
sweetmeat, lemonade and_ tea 
sellers do a roaring trade, and 
fakirs and beggars encamp by the 
roadside preying upon the good 
nature of the crowd. Arrived at 
Pushkar, the people crowd into 
the rest houses, camp in the side 
streets and lanes, or make their 
way through the town and out on 
to the sand hills beyond, where 
they live in their bullock carts, in 
tents, or merely squat down upon 
the sand, using the shade of their 
camels, or that thrown by a more 
fortunate neighbor’s tent to shelter 
them from the mid-day sun. 

Though primarily a religious 
festival, Pushkar Fair has, like 
many other Hindu fairs, developed 
into a market for horses, cattle 
and camels, especially the latter. 
The camels of Rajputana are 
noted for their strength and swift- 
ness and dealers from all parts of 
India come to this fair. Last year 
there were over ten thousand 
camels at Pushkar, and the sand 
hills beyond the town presented 
an amazing sight. As far as eye 


camels standing and gazing super- 
(Continued on page 50) 


PORTUGAL'S OLD MOORISH KINGDOM 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Hanns Tschira 
In every city and town women and girls are seen with the huge 
baskets which they always carry gracefully balanced on their heads. 
This girl, however, is stealing a moment’s rest before proceeding to 

; the market place. 


capital will bring the traveler to a land almost as remote 

from Lisbon as Lisbon is from London, and while it is 
still in Portugal it is not quite of Portugal. Few visitors ever 
find their way there, and this curious bit of country remains 
today an almost unknown corner of Europe. 

Algarve, as this section is called, was once the Kingdom of 
Algarve, and is now a province of Portugal. Take the one 
railway from Lisbon that runs south of the Tagus and you 
will ride for hours through the well-nigh unpeopled wilder- 
ness of Alemtejo; then in the end the scenery and the climate 
and the foliage will change. You are in Algarve at last, the 
ninety-mile stretch of littoral that runs along Portugal’s south- 
ernmost coast from the Spanish frontier of the River Gaudiana 
as far as Cabo Sao Vincente and Europe’s extreme southwest- 
erly point. : 

Even to the Portuguese themselves this land is still some- 
thing of a foreign country. For centuries during the old mon- 
archy the sovereign was officially “King of Portugal and of 
Algarve.” It used to be El] Gharbi, the ancient Moorish King- 
dom of the West, and it was here that the Moslem domination 
lasted longest in the peninsula and here that the Moors left 
their deepest impression. And even when the Portuguese had 
reconquered the country, they kept it for hundreds of years as 
a separate territory to be watched with care. As it is, the 


\ JOURNEY of only six hours by train from Portugal’s 


province is half-Moorish even today as travelers soon learn. 

Silves was the old Moorish capital until in the twelfth cen- 
tury King Sancho brought a crusading fleet up the little river 
and beat the Moors to their feet. At Silves the cruzeiro, the 
Cross of Portugal, was erected to mark the reconquest of the 
kingdom for Christ. It is a great crucifix, rather marvelously 
carved in stone, and though fretted and worn by the centuries 
there in that dry, clear air the carving still stands out today. 
The little cathedral at Silves looks exactly like the mosque 
that once it was, and if the traveler stands on the praca out- 


At Silves, the old Moorish capital, this crucifix of carved stone was 
erected to commemorate the reconquest of the kingdom for Christian- 
ity in the twelfth century. 
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side its door and stares over 
the Arade Valley the women 
will be calling to one another 
from the flat-roofed houses 
exactly as they call from those 
other houses across the sea in 
Algeria and Morocco. Watch 
the dusky maidens as_ they 
carry home the water from the 
Silves wells: they hold the 
narrow - necked earthenware 
jars with just the crook of the 
arm that might be African. 
After all the centuries, this 
Algarve is not so far removed 
from the El] Gharbi that once 
it was. Both in people and 
architecture there are traces of 
the Moors all through the 
province. Even its little capi- 
tal of Faro is really Santa 
Maria of Al Faro. 

There is a negro influence 
here too. This is the country that is just opposite Africa, 
and in the great days of Portuguese Empire it was from AI- 
garve that there sailed the barcas and galleons which first ad- 
ventured those uncharted seas to the west and south until 
in the end they were finding their way round the Cape and 
even to India and the Far East. And there are those scholars 


THE BEACH AT PRAIA DA ROCHA 


A number of attractive resorts are growing up along the warm south- 
ern shore of Portugal. Praia da Rocha is a typical watering place 
along Portugal’s Riviera. 


who have their doubts about 
America and Columbus too; it 
may be, says Professor Pres- 
tage, that “the archives may 
any day yield evidence that 
America was discovered by the 
Portuguese.” In sailing days 
the great blue bay at Largos 
made a natural harbor for 
argosy after argosy. A few 
miles away there is Sagres, the 
“Sacred Promontory” of the 
old Romans, and here was the 
famous Nautical School that 
was established by the “In- 
fant of Portugal” that history 
knows as Prince Henry the 
Navigator. Here he trained his 
captains, and from here those 
old Portuguese fidalgos would 
take their ships down the Af- 
rican.coast. Generally they 
would bring back negroes with 
them, and there were plenty of Portuguese-Guineamen families. 
With a population of only about a million the Portugal of the 
fifteenth century was perpetually being drained of her boldest 
and best by her own conquests and discoveries. And to make 
up for the loss she had to do her best to assimilate the de- 
scendants of the old Moors and the children and grandchildren 


Be 


THE SQUARE AT FARO 


The city of Faro close to the southernmost point of Portugal possesses a pleasant square near the waterfront with palm trees and the mosaic pave- 
ments of which the Portuguese are so proud. Though its harbor is shallow, Faro manages to carry on an extensive trade in fruits, wine, cork and fish. 
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FLOWERS FOR SALE 


Portuguese women do a large part of the country’s work. In the fishing villages they often till the soil while the men are busy fishing at sea. In the 
cities they are active in the market place where they deal in everything from sardines and tuna fish to vegetables and flowers. 


of her own negro slaves. The results are apparent to anyone. 

The climate of Algarve is semi-African, its heat tempered 
only by the moist winds which have blown straight across the 
Atlantic. Oranges. grow there and figs and cactus and palm 
trees. Also there are sugar canes; the old Portuguese con- 
quistadors brought them first from Cyprus to Algarve and then 
exported their culture to Madeira and so eventually to Brazil. 
In Algarve an Americano does not mean a North American 
from the United States but a Brazilian. Some of them come 
over there for the climate; it is an almost tropical country, 
this of Algarve, and even in January the low hillsides will be 
white with the bloom of the almond trees. 

Like other tropical countries, the tremendous and almost 
terrifying beauty has had its drawbacks, and Algarve knows 
very well what earthquakes mean. Go to Villa Real Sao An- 
tonio, the V.-R. S. A. of the Portuguese, and the extreme 
easterly town of the littoral. It’s on the west bank of the Gua- 
diana and facing Spain, and for miles up the river the Fiscal 
Guards will be dozing over their rifles as they stare across the 
heat-glare of the river in their quest for smugglers. Then 
V. R. S. A. will turn out to be an “American-planned” city 
of right-angled streets; only the plan was actually introduced 
by the ancient Romans before America was ever discovered! 
The new V. R. S. A. was built on the ruins of the older city 
that got destroyed by an earthquake. And it is the same with 
Lagos, with Faro, with half the towns; they’ve all had their 


earthquakes and they have all endured the consequent suffering. 

St. Anthony is a great figure in Algarve. He was a Portu- 
guese before he ever went to Italy and Padua, and at Lagos 
the rare stranger will be shown St. Anthony’s Chapel, all gilt 
and grandeur and with the image of the saint wearing a red 
sash over his monk’s gown. The old Portugal was very proud 
of its St. Anthony and in the custom of the day gave him hon- 
orary rank as Captain-General in the old Portuguese Army; 
then in the Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain as Portugal’s “oldest 
ally” did likewise, making the Saint an honorary officer in the 
English Army; and that red sash at Lagos is the mark of the 
dignity. But Portugal’s real Patron Saint was St. Vincent, and 
there is a ruined St. Vincent’s Chapel down at Sagres near Cape 
St. Vincent. The story has it that the saint’s bones were carried 
from there up to Lisbon by ravens, and Lisbon Cathedral still 
keeps some ravens in token of it. They are the city’s pet birds, 
so to speak, and the visitor can see them outside the great pa- 
triarchal Sé. 

Very wonderful churches they have in Portugal, and an 
igreja in Algarve is worth the seeing. They had all the riches 
of the Indies to draw upon, and the altars will be ablaze with 
gold and gilt. The Manoeline Architecture attempted to com- 
bine with the old gothic some of the glories of the new worlds 
that were being conquered. So in some of the churches you 
will find carved elephants, and there will be great pillars that 


(Continued on page 48) 
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BYWAYS OF THE BERKSHIRES 
Henry McNair, Mgr. Motor Tours Division 


The unhurried motorist, starting west- 
ward from Boston will follow Route No. 
9 which is elevated and excellent con- 
crete as far as Worcester. Reaching the 
latter city, he will continue on 9, the old 
Berkshire Trail, which is still less highly 
commercialized than the famous Mohawk 
Trail or the equally well-known Jacob’s 
Ladder. This excellent road continues 
without a detour but with many windings 
through West Brookfield and past the old 
Inn which has been open and doing busi- 
ness for 170 years having entertained 
many notables before, during and after 
the Revolution. 

Passing beautiful Lake Waramaug, we 
pursue our winding way through Ware to 
Amherst, the ancient seat of Ambherst 
College, founded in 1821, which is lo- 
cated on an elevated plateau command- 
ing a peaceful view of the Connecticut 
Valley. Bending south across the Con- 
necticut River the route enters Northamp- 
ton, which was the home of President 
Coolidge when governor of Massachusetts 
and after his retirement, being the scene 
of his sudden death in January, 1933. 
In addition to Smith College: for girls, 
there is the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
where Mrs. Coolidge was once a teacher. 
On the entertainment side, Northampton 
provides very fully for the tired motor- 
ist in Wiggins’ Old Tavern, 125 years old 
and furnished entirely with early Ameri- 
can tavern furnishings and antiques, one 
of the most interesting collections in 
America, Route 9 continues up_ the 
gentler slope of the Eastern Berkshires, a 
country full of trout streams passing 
Cummington and Dalton the famous pa- 
per mill town. Thence it is but a few 
miles to Pittsfield, the center of the Berk- 
shire Region. 

There are many quiet and picturesque 
ways from Pittsfield into New York State, 
over N. Y. 22, N2 Y. 203 and U.S. 20) 
but none so appealing to the seeker after 
quiet charm than that over Mass. 8 which 
runs south from Becket into Connecticut 
and winding over the Connecticut Hills 
‘passes Winsted, Torrington and Thomas- 
ton into Waterbury, famed as the home 
of the three largest brass manufacturing 
plants in the world. It also produces the 
famous Ingersoll watches, successors to 
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the old Waterbury watches, best known 
to the curious youngsters of half a cen- 
tury ago, who invented new cuss-words 
when they tried to put back the endless 
springs with which these watches were 
equipped. Its best hotel is The Elton 
founded by Almon C. Judd and now con- 
ducted by the American Hotels Corpo- 
ration. This was the original headquar- 
ters of the famous Ideal Tour, a thou- 
sand mile trip with a “good hotel at the 
end of each days’ run.” This tour was 
the idea of one of the old-time New Eng- 
land hotel men, John Anderson, and was 
carried out by Mr. Judd, meeting with 
such unprecedented success, that the idea 
was copied by The Empire Tours Asso- 
ciation in New York and by the Capitol 
Tours Association down south. Neither 
of these were able to fulfill the obligation 
of furnishing a good hotel at the end of 
each days’ run. One of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the Ideal Tours now seldom 
used is the run down the picturesque 
Naugatuck Valley to Bridgeport, singu- 
larly enough the old home of P. T. Bar- 
num, who never dreamed what a real 
“racket” would have been his with the 
advent of the automobile. 

There are hundreds of other trails 
throughout the Berkshires, such as the 
trip along the foot of Mt. Washington 
and Mt. Everett, then up into New York 
State, or up from Great Barrington fol- 
lowing the quaintly picturesque Housa- 
tonic through Stockbridge and Interlaken 
along the west of Lake Mahkeenac 
(Stockbridge Bowl) with its splendid es- 
tates, a sight worth seeing especially when 
the leaves have begun to put on their 
autumn tints and Nature is at its most 
marvelous. One drives in peace and 
contentment and is reluctant to take his 
eyes from so alluring a view as that pre- 
sented along the New York State line. 

And speaking of New York attractions, 
one must not overlook Bash Bish Falls 
and Copake, directly north from Miller- 
ton on N. Y. 22. Nearby is Taconic State 
Park which adjoins both Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and is crossed by a road 
from Copake Falls which runs to South 
Egremont, Mass. The Berkshires have 
often been called the foothills of the 
Green Mountains and a tour of Berkshire 
Byways may fittingly include a sally in- 
to the lower Green Mountains. In fact 
the line of the famous Long Trail on the 
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summit of the Green Mountains comes 
into the Mohawk Trail at Blackinton. 

This extension might well be made by 
following Route 22 from Lebanon Springs 
along the Little Hoosick through Peters- 
burg, N. Y., a center of tulip culture, 
to Hoosick Falls, It is not generally 
known that the “Green Mountain Boys” 
who fought so bravely at the battle of 
Bennington were really fighting in the 
township of Hoosick, in the state of New 
York. Route 22, which we have been 
following, continues along the state line, 
switching over to the west shore of Lake 
Champlain and then up to Ticonderoga 
and Westport, joining with U. S. 9 just 
before entering Keeseville. A most pic- 
turesque and agreeable drive is to turn 
right at Fair Haven running south along 
Lake St. Catherines to Pawlet and Dor- 
set, the latter a small village with two 
charming resort hotels. At Manchester 
Center with its notable Ekwanok Golf 
Links, internationally known as one of the 
sportiest of inland courses, we turn left 
for Manchester Depot and follow Route 
30 along West River with a series of me- 
anderings through Dummerston to Brat- 
tleboro which was the home of Mrs. 
Rudyard Kipling. From this point one 
may go straight down on Route U. S. 5 
to Greenfield or a more fitting way would 
be to cross the Connecticut and go down 
the east side (N. H.) to Hinsdale and 
East Northfield with an excellent temper- 
ance hotel to Millers Falls where one 
takes the new road over the new bridge, 
Connecticut River, into Greenfield with 
the choice of several good roads back to 
Ni aks 

Now that the call has been issued for 
a return to labor from the refreshment 
of your summer vacation, perhaps you 
will not have time for an extended trip 
and will want us to lay out something 
in the Berkshires or elsewhere for your 
week-end diversion. Though the hotels 
are rapidly closing for the season, yet 
Cape Cod also offers exceedingly pleasant 
surroundings for a fall trip and we shall 
be glad to supply maps and booklets to 
any members taking in that section. 


his message and re-packed his radio 
set, a crew is on the way to the fire. 
Before radio came into use, he would 
have had to make his slow way back 
to the station before anything was 
done. 

Forest lookouts have been used for 
many years. They are the men who 
move up into little cabins which are 
perched precariously on the high spots 
of mountains, or, in some cases, into 
boxes on top of steel or wooden 
towers. They take their positions a 
few weeks ahead of the dry season 
and they stay there until all danger 
of forest fire has passed in the late 
fall. 

The cabins are largely glass, so that 
clear vision may be had on all sides. 
The lookout has telephone connection 
with a ranger station, and this season 
most of them will have a radio set. 
His duty is to keep a watch over all 
the forests he can see below him in 
the valleys. A puff of smoke, and he 
brings the fire-finder into play. The 
fire-finder is the invention of W. S. 
Osborne, Jr., of the forest service, and 
works on the same principle as the 
cange finder used by field artillery. 
With its help a lookout can plot a 
fire for position almost to a yard. 
His is a lonesome job, yet the look- 
outs seem to like it; the same men go 
back year after year. 

Lightning is the worst enemy of the 
forests, causing more fires than all 
the loggers and campers put together. 
Up until the second year of the de- 
pression, incendiarism had _ been 
negligible in the timber. Then it took 
a sharp upturn, the obvious reason 
being to make jobs for men to fight 
fire. For a year or so it continued at 
a much higher rate than had ever 
been known since records were kept. 
But a large number of detections, ar- 
rests and jail sentences appear to have 
had their effect. Last summer but 
few fires in the Northwest were trace- 
able to this source. Often forest fires 
have been set to clear the woods of 
underbrush and make hunting deer 
easy. It still happens every year in 
southern Oregon. 


Exactly what the toll~ forest fires~ 


take of game birds, animals and fish 
is not known, yet admittedly it is 
large. After a fire has swept the 
woods, the charred bodies of elk, deer, 
bear and grouse are common sights; 
fleet as these animals and birds are, 
the fire catches or surrounds them. 

Foresters have told me of coming to 
small lakes over and around which 
fire has traveled, and finding the lake’s 
surface covered with the bodies of 
dead trout. Their stomachs revealed 
that they had eaten charcoal which 
fell in the lake, and it had killed 
them. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


(Continued from page 25) 


Speaking of forest fire and wild ani- 
mals, a survivor of the terrible Hinck- 
ley (Minn.) fire of 1894, still tells of 
an incident he has ever regretted. 
Leading his wife, children and some 
neighbors, they took refuge in a small 
pond not far from Hinckley, which by 
then had been burned flat. As the 
fire roared closer to the pond, deer 
came leaping out of the woods and 
joined the humans in the water. A 
black bear lumbered hastily to the 
pool, sniffed a moment, and then he, 
too, got into the water along with the 
deer and the strange animals which 
always walked on their hind legs. 
Later, a lynx came and crouched on 
the pond’s shore, but did not enter 
the water. 

Fire came so close that the men, 
women and children would keep dip- 
ping their heads in the water to cool 
them. The bear and deer sloshed 
around, very close, and showing no 
fear of their natural enemies. Next 
day, with no food to eat, the man who 
remembers the incident so well, shot 
one of the deer for food. He has 
often said since that he would much 
rather have stolen food than to have 
killed the animal which had sought 
refuge with him; it was almost like 
killing a brother. 

During the same fire, which took 
four hundred lives, James Root, engi- 
neer, and his brave crew of a St. Paul 
& Duluth passenger train, made the 
epic run from the flaming town of 
Hinckley to the safety of Skunk Lake, 
every car jammed with refugees and 
every car ablaze. Root stuck to his 
cab and rode out the inferno, his 
face and head cut badly when a cab 
window was blown in by gas, and 
pulled the burning wooden cars to the 
water. For three hours crew and 
passengers lay in the lake, watching 
the train burn and dodging the flam- 
ing hail of brands and branches that 
beat down on the water. 

During the same fire C. W. Kelsey, 
his wife and four children, escaped 
death by climbing down a well, where 
they cried and sang while the fire 
swept overhead. 

Loggers, woodsmen and foresters 
still recall the great North Idaho fire 
of 1910, during which seventy-four 
fire-fighters lost their lives, and which 
burned a strip of timber one hundred 
and twenty miles long and thirty miles 
wide. One of the now classic inci- 
dents of this fire occurred when 
Ranger Pulaski (who died in Coeur 
d’Alene a year ago) and a large crew 
of men were surrounded some three 
miles out of the town of Wallace. 
Pulaski realized that they had to get 
out of the pocket they were in or be 
burned to death. He remembered 


a-tunnel in the “War Eagle” prospect, 


an abandoned mine some two miles 
distant. They started for the mine 


_ and although they had to pass through 


the fire numerous times, they pro- 
tected themselves with wet coats, and 
managed to get through. The fire 
reached the tunnel about the same 
time they did. 

The tunnel gave room to forty men, 
who make up the crew, but the ter- 
rific heat outside caused the cool air 
in the hole to rush out and heated air 
to take its place. 

They tried to shut out the hot air 
by hanging wet blankets over the en- 
trance. The heat dried them in an 
instant and they started to burn; the 
mine timbers caught fire. Smoke rush- 
ing in nearly suffocated the men. One 
tried to run out. Pulaski drew a re- 
volver and stopped him. He com- 
manded all of them to lie face down- 
ward on the floor of the tunnel, which 
they did. 

With his hat for a pail, brave 
Pulaski got water from small stream 
in the tunnel and poured it over the 
timbers at the tunnel’s opening. This 
retarded the fire enough to keep the 
timbers in place and prevent dirt fall- 
ing and filling the mouth of the hole. 
When the worst of the fire had passed, 
all but five of the crew staggered into 
Wallace. The others, dead from suffo- 
cation, came to town later on pack- 
horses. 

Other crews suffered casualties in 
this fire. The dead bodies were sewed 
up in heavy canvas and buried where 
they had lain. Later all were removed 
to St. Maries, Idaho, and the plot of 
ground containing their graves marked 
by a granite shaft. 

America has long been a country of 
great forest fires. The rings in Cali- 
fornia Big Trees record as accurately 
as a calendar could the fires which 
burned there as far back as 245 A.D., 
and others in many subsequent years. 
Fires swept the Colorado timber in 
1676, in 1753 and in 1781. The Engel- 
mann spruces there tell the story 
plainly to all who can read it. The 
white spruces of Maine record a large 
fire in 1795. 

In 1865, the Silverton fire in Oregon 
burned over a million acres, and 
settlers read their Bibles by its light, 
old records tell. The Peshtigo fire of 
1871 in Wisconsin took 1500 lives. In 
October, 1918, Minnesota had its worst 


forest fire in the Cloquet district. It de- 
stroyed $30,000,000 in timber and 


property; 402 lives were lost. 

There have been other forest fires, 
and large ones, too, but those men- 
tioned are outstanding and will serve 
to give an idea of what can happen 
when Jove gets careless with his thun- 
derbolts, or man with his fire. 
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A DAY WITH CHINA’S RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 21) 


banded. Sometimes to the dinner of 
steaming dry rice and simple vege- 
tables was added a special dish of 
pork or chicken. Or, Red soldiers, re- 
warded a dollar or two for some spe- 
cial achievement, would use _ this 
money to buy a chicken or goose and 
share it with their squad. On such 
auspicious occasions they would in- 
vite Chu Teh or Mau Tse-tung or 
some other member of the General 
Staff as special guests. Generally it 
was Chu Teh. Of him they would say: 

“Poor devil, he can never get a 
prize for anything because he is the 
commander-in-chief! Let’s invite 
him!” 

But it seemed that always before 
they had a chance to invite him, he 
would come meandering along as if 
drawn by some magic. The men 
would laugh at him and say: 

“Here comes the cook! He can 
smell roast goose a hundred li away!” 

Chu would protest: “What kind of 
comrades are you to eat alone!” 

They called Chu Teh “the Cook,” 
not because he could smell roast goose 
many miles away, but because he had 
once been captured by the Whites in 


battle, and had been released because 
he said he was just a miserable cook, 


a prisoner of the Reds. As proof he 
had pointed to the dirty old apron 
which he had donned from heaven 
knows where. He had shaved off his 
moustache and dirtied himself up per- 
fectly. The Whites had given him a 
kick in the pants and let him go for 
looking so stupid. “The Cook” clung 
to him as a nickname. 

But when on duty, or when leading 
them in battle, Chu Teh was “Com- 
rade Chu,” the commander-in-chief of 
the Red Army whom they trusted with 
their lives. 

After a few minutes over the noon 
meal, the bugles sounded for another 
two hours of study. Some men played 
chess for a time, then turned to their 
studies in reading and writing, but 
most turned to the classes in military 
strategy. When two o’clock came the 
bugles called again for gun practice 
and drill, and at four they sounded 
the finish. From four to five-thirty 
the men were free to do as they 
wished. They walked, visited wounded 
or sick friends in the hospital, swam 
in the river, read, made calls on pea- 
sant families. After supper at five- 
thirty they had another two and a half 
hours for meetings, conferences, study 
classes. 

On one evening in the week there 
were the big gatherings of Red Army 
men and the population of the town 
or villages. Generally there were plays 
given by the Theatrical Club, many 
of them written by the Club mem- 
bers, others brought in by intellectuals 
from” Shanghai. The “Red Blouses” 
performed, reviewing in quick snap- 
shot scenes the history of the Revolu- 
tion or the manifold problems of 
Soviet territory. Singing and dancing 
corps had sprung up, and some of 
them wandered over the whole Soviet 
regions, performing for the people, 
carrying the ideas of the social revo- 
lution. 

The Theatrical Clubs had charge of 
the motion picture cameras and films 
captured from the Kuomintang troops 
in battle. Some man who had been in 
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foreign lands explained the films as 
they were shown to the audience. 

Except for this special evening once 
a week, taps sounded at eight o’clock 
and another day of the Red Army was 
finished. 

But for the General Staff the day 
was not yet ended. Far into the night 
its members worked, bending over 
papers and maps beneath the tall red 
candles. Chu Teh’s face with its square 
dogged jaw and its broad square fore- 
head glimmered in the candlelight. 
Mau Tse-tung sat talking with his com- 
rades, reading and discussing docu- 
ments before them. His forehead was 
broad, his cheek bones high, and he 
often sat with his eyes lowered, silent, 
contemplating. All members of the 
General Staff were clad like the fight- 
ing members they commanded, in 
suits of coarse blue overall material. 
They wore no symbol of distinction, 
and the only thing that set them off 
from the population about them was 
the red splash of color at the throat 
of the high collar, and another on the 
left .teeve of the jacket. 

But there were other days in the 
Red Army when the troops varied 
their program. It was now the early 
days of spring, and the fields of the 
peasants had to be cultivated. This was 
a problem of the Red Army, for this 
Army sprang from the heart of the 
masses, and a good or bad harvest was 
a matter of vital concern to every 
man. A good harvest meant a sound 
foundation of economic life in the 
Soviet regions. It meant food for the 
men who defended these regions. 

So now in the early spring there 
were days when the Red Army and 
the peasants of the valley and the re- 
gion came together in big mass meet- 
ings to prepare for cultivation of the 
fields. Afterwards units of the Army 
would march away with the peasants 
to the fields to plough, hoe, irrigate. 
Later they would sow and later still 
transplant the delicate rice shoots. 
When harvest time came units of them 
wherever they might be would stand 
ready to help reap and thresh. Often 
even during the fighting, the Red sol- 
diers would spend their spare minutes 
helping the peasants with the harvest. 

But even with this, the labor of the 
Red Army was also not finished. The 
activities of the Political Department 
alone were as varied as were the needs 
of the Chinese masses. This depart- 


ment organized special groups of men” 


and women for agitation and propa- 
ganda. It gave special courses only 
for women. It helped the peasants and 
workers to organize. It organized and 
trained Peasant Partisans, the Young 
Vanguards, and the Red Guards. It 
organized special intelligence corps 
of men and women and taught them 
all the methods of collecting and 
transmitting information about the 
Kuomintang militarists. These corps 
learned every make of gun and bullet, 
learned how to estimate the number 
of enemy troops, how to recognize 
various banners and other insignia 
of the various White units. And they 
became units of a network of the Red 
Army and Communist Party secret 
service that extended through all 
Kiangsi and far beyond into Kuomin- 
tang territory and into the heart of 
the Koumintang armies. 


The Peasant Partisans whom the 
Political Department organized were 
given guns and military training by 
the Army. Mostly men, both youth 
and adult, still a few women were 
scattered among them. They were 
trained to carry on guerrilla warfare 
in territory held by the landlords and 
Kuomintang troops. When the Red 
Army fought, they attacked the en- 
emy from the rear, picked off their 
food and ammunition supplies, and at 
times set fire on their flanks. These 
Partisans remained peasants, cultivat- 
ing their fields, but prepared at all 
times for guerrilla warfare. 

The Red Guards were both men and 
women, armed and trained. They 
guarded the villages and towns and all 
the paths in the Soviet regions. At first 
armed with a few rifles only, most of 
them carried spears. And they made 
their own wooden cannons hewn out 
of felled tree trunks. 

The Young Vanguards were youths 
from the age of fourteen or fifteen to 
eighteen or nineteen. An occasional 
strong girl with shingled hair and 
frank healthy face smiled from their 
ranks. They were armed and trained 
by the Army and almost duplicated 
the Army’s political training. They 
fought side by side with the Peasant 
Partisans, and when the Red Army 
fought in battle they fought with them, 
holding the less dangerous positions. 

When the Red Army first marched 
into Chintang valley with its new ban- 
ners of blood-red gleaming against the 
snow, the first Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the region had been organ- 
ized. There had Leen a mass-meeting 
of the Red soldiers with the popula- 
tion of the valley, and so many people 
came that it seemed the earth seethed 
with them. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittee was elected freely from the 
audience. But one month later, after 
the many organizations of the masses 
were working well, there was a con- 
ference of their delegates. These de- 
cided to found a Su-vai-ai—or Soviet 
Government—and put up candidates 
for election. The election was finally 
held and all mea and women above 
eighteen voted. The first Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the region was organized. 
and there were local Soviets in all the 
villages. In this way, Soviet Chintang 
joined hands with the Soviets, or Coun- 
cils, of south and central and north- 
eastern Kiangsi, with the Soviets of 
western Fukien and eastern Hunan, 
and with the distant Soviets in other 
Provinces where Red Armies were 
fighting. 

With all of these activities, the Po- 
litical Department still had other 
problems to solve. After the founding 
of the Soviet Government, delegations 
of peasants would go to Mau Tse-tung, 
the Party Secretary, or to the chief of 
the Political Department, and say: 

“Now we are of humble intelligence 
and knowledge and we come to lay 
our problems at your feet. Enlighten 
our ignorance....We have thought 
much, but are of many minds. Some 
say if the Whites invade Chintang we 
should retreat with you and take all 
we value....Others say we should 
leave behind tne old and the young 
that they may spy upon the Whites 
and keep us in knowledge while we 
fight....We are of divided minds. I, 
Chen, a peasant, say we should leave 
behind the old and young. The Whites 
will never suspect them and they can 
spy in peace....We come to you seek- 


ing for wisdom and for knowledge. 

To the peasants Wang or Mau an- 
swered, telling them of the experience 
of other Soviet districts in the year 
past:—That the Kuomintang mili- 
tarists now knew that every man and 
woman in Kiangsi, and even the very 
old and the very young, was a de- 
fender of the Councils, a spy for the 
Red Army, and ready to fight with 
any kind of weapon against the mili- 
tarists. Formerly the Whites did not 
kill the very old and very young left 
behind. But since the previous year 
they had begun the slaughter of every 
living thing in the Soviet regions. 
They razed to the earth every peasant 
hut, every school and hospital, and 
they left not even the wounded alive. 
What food they could not eat they 
destroyed. All animals they slaugh- 
tered. 

“So,” Mau or Wang told them, 
“bury all you can. Take everything else 
with you and retreat with us if need 
be until we can launch a counter-at- 
tack and destroy the enemy.” 

The-peasant delegation would talk 
still more, asking m ny questions of 
minute detail. Mau and Wang would 
listen patiently and answer. Then the 
delegation would go away and decide 
to adopt the tactics that became famous 
in Kiangsi. Whole regions would re- 
treat with the Red Army deeper into 
Soviet territory and there were often 
so many of them that it seemed a 
whole nation was on the march. They 
would retreat until the Red Army 
gave the command. Then the old and 
young, the sick and lame, and the 
women with bound feet would be put 
in the rear. The others, men and 
youth, women and girls, would then 
stand at command of the Red Army 
to do any manner of fighting within 
their power. The Army would attack 
and after that it seemed the earth be- 
gan to throw up countless men and 
women to harry the life out of the 
invaders. The enemy would fight un- 
til their machine guns split open from 
their own heat, but still the masses of 
men and women fought with the Red 
Army, bloody but undaunted. 

“Why?” asked the militarists in con- 
fused astonishment. 

“Because the Red Army forces them 
to fight!” the Kuomintang told the | 
world. 

But the people of Kiangsi cared not 
at all for these~questions and not at 
all for the yapping of the Kuomintang 
politici 1s. 

Yet, the Red Army knew why, for it 
was the army of the masses, the army 
of the people, mingled with their body 
and their blood. The reveille that 
awoke them with the dawn awoke the 
masses with them to common labor 
and common struggle. With taps at 
night they all sank to rest, secure in 
each other’s presence. So, when the 
Kuomintang politicians and the im- 
perialists gazed at one another in the 
fear of the future and asked their 
eternal “Why?” the Red Army, with 
the fierceness of consciousness, alone 
could answer: 

“Because we are the people! We are 
the awakened masses! We are the 
Army of Communism!” 


THE WORLD’S LONELIEST SETTLEMENT 


At times the two in the boat would sit 
opposite each other motionless, ap- 
parently in silence; then suddenly 
they would pump up, seize the oars 
and the boat hooks and again struggle 
furiously against the current and the 
ice which was constantly driving their 
boat towards the ocean. At times one 
of them would stretch out in the bot- 
tom of the boat and fall asleep 
while the other sat and kept watch. 
Through the field glasses, the New 
Olesunders could see that at times 
Henderson was writing in a notebook, 
while the doctor sat looking at him. 

Two weeks passed, when one day 
the people on shore saw the two men 
start to fight. Fortunately a large 
block of ice hit the boat and by dis- 
tracting their attenti n, put an end 
to the fight. Again they took their 
oars and struggled against the ice. 
But from this day on, the New 
Olesunders often saw the two jump at 
each other and roll on the bottom of 
the boat. 

The twentieth day after they had 
set off the ice became thinner and a 
canal of open water appeared in the 
middle of the Bay. Now it would be 
a comparatively easy matter to row 
the boat back to shore. But the two 
men were already exhausted and the 
boat was helplessly floating out to the 
ocean. However, another boat with five 
New Olesunders started to their rescue, 
and soon the doctor and Henderson 
were towed to the shore. 

Henderson could not move. His 
face and hands were covered with 
black and blue spots. He was con- 
scious but silent. He was lifted from 
the boat and put on a stretcher. The 
doctor looked better. He was able to 
leave the boat by himself and wobble 
a few steps. 

In two weeks both had completely 
recovered. So the villagers decided 
to arrange a dinner to celebrate the 
safe outcome of the adventure. The 
doctor and Henderson were placed 
facing each other at the ends of the 
long narrow table. Someone suggest- 
ed that the doctor should tell their 
story. He glanced at Henderson who 
sat with his head down, and began: 

“As you know, I decided to try to 


go to the rescue of the hunters whose! 


rocket we saw. He decided to go with 
me.” The doctor jerked his head in 
the direction of Henderson. 

“TJ did not think it would take us 
more than a day to cross the Bay,” 
came from Henderson at the other end 
of the table. “And I had only two 
pieces of chocolate and some bis- 
cuits with me.” 

The doctor continued: 

“T had a big piece of meat and 
some cheese. We fought our way 
through the channels between the 
ice. It was double work; we had to 
fight the ice and resist the current. The 
next day we understood how foolish 
it had been for us to start on such a 
trip. We worked and worked trying 
to approach the shore, but every time 
we thought we were saved, the ice 
would again drive us off. 


(Continued from page 32) 


“We should have saved 
strength,” came from Henderson. 

“We did try to avoid exhaustion.” 

“The doctor spared only himself. 
First we ate my chocolate and my 
biscuits.” 

“Exactly. But later I gave Hen- 
derson pieces of the meat which I 
had with me.” 

“He gave me smaller pieces than 
he took himself. He tried to tell me 
that a man of my age needs less than 
a man of thirty-six.” 

“That is what medicine teaches us. 
I was also afraid that if I should lose 
my strength, Henderson would never 
be able to struggle against the ice 
alone.” 

“The doctor also tried to persuade 
me that his life is more important 
than mine.” 

Spots of red appeared on the doc- 
tor’s face, and his lips twitched. 

“For five years I have lived in this 


our 


land. I did not do it for money! I 
was serving science. I studied nature 
and men. It was a work of great sci- 


entific value.” 

“But I am only twenty-two,” inter- 
rupted Henderson. “In Ulefos there 
is a girl who has promised to be my 
wife. I came here only to make 
money and J did not want to die.” 

The doctor jerked in his chair. 

“T have already heard about the 
girl from Ulefos. Henderson would 
sit in the boat and for hours talk to 
me about this girl, while the ice and 
currents were driving us into the open. 
He could not remember anything 
more important than her blue eyes 
and the way she combs her hair.” 

Henderson nodded his head. 

“Yes. I did talk about her. She is 
the most important thing in the world 
to me, just as science is the most im- 
portant thing to the doctor.” 

“Science is more important than 
any girl from Ulefos!” 

“The doctor made me work harder 
than he worked. Once he beat me 
because I had no more strength left 
to work.” 

“Yes! And after I kicked you a few 
times you found your strength.” 

“And the next time, when I was 
asleep the doctor jumped at me again 
and bit my arm above the elbow. He 
tried to drink my blood. I fought as 
hard as I could!” Henderson looked 
at the New Olesunders who sat silently 
around the table. “But at that mo- 
ment the ice almost overtarned our 
boat and the doctor left me, rushing 
to the boat hooks. If not for that I 
would be dead.” 

The : octor’s face was pale and his 
head low. For some reason the 
others avoided looking at him. After 
a long silence he said in a calm voice: 

“IT suggested to Henderson that we 
take each other’s blood. I realize 
now that it was absurd, but for some 
time we had had nothing but snow 
to eat. 1 was not myself. I really 
tried to save my work left behind me 
in my notes which were not sys- 
tematized and which nobody else 


could understand.” 


Another silence followed. Hender- 
son lifted his head again and said in 
an unnecessarily loud voice. 

“J, too, became interested in the 
idea of making notes of other peo- 
ple’s behavior. I began to put down 
all my observations about the doctor.” 

“That is a lie!” The doctor jumped 
up from his chair. “You were writ- 
ing letters to your girl from Ulefos.” 

“No, I was not. But I could not 
tell you the truth because you would 
have destroyed my notebook. Day 
after day I made my notes, putting 
down everything about you. In my 
notebook I have every fact, every de- 
tail which shows how our doctor 
changed. Now I can serve his science 
with my notebook. With these ob- 
servations your work will be more 
complete.” 

Henderson got up from his seat, 
went to the doctor, and gave him the 
book. The doctor took it in his shak- 
ing hand, saying: “Thank you very 
much,” and left the room. 

About two hours later the villagers 
heard a shot from the doctor’s house. 
When they rushed into the room, they 
found great heaps of torn paper 
thrown all over the floor and on top 
of this litter rested the doctor’s head, 
a hole in‘ his temple. 

Henderson did not leave his house 
until the first steamer came into the 
Bay. On this coal freighter he went 
back to Norway, to Ulefos, where there 
was a girl who had promised to be- 
come his wife. 

And on one of the hills in Kings 
Bay, still stands a wooden cross with 
the faded name of Dr. Stoll. 

But there is more than one grave 
in Spitsbergen and they all belong to 
the past. The present is more con- 
vincing. 

Norway is suffering from unemploy- 
ment and Spitsbergen with its coal 
mines is of some help. Besides, Nor- 
way is dreaming of complete economic 
independence from the rest of the 
world. And the coal from Spitsber- 
gen is one step towards this emanci- 
pation. Kings Bay is only one cog in 
the national struggle. 

Once a day the New Olesunders 
come out of their houses, buried un- 
der the snow, and go to the coal mine. 
At the mine small platforms come 
out from under the ground, spitting 
out the coal which is heaped up in 
huge black pyramids. The Arctic 
night does not stop production. Storm, 
darkness, or frost, the New Olesun- 
ders dig their coal, constantly think- 
ing of summer when the freighters 
will come into the Bay and bring the 
mail anc the newspapers for the past 
nine months. But the summers are 
short, and October always arrives too 
soon. Again the sun will disappear, 
the ground will rattle with the con- 
vulsions of the freezing ice, and peo- 
ple will dig their coal, watch each 
other, and count the months which 
are left before they can go back to 
their home towns. 
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SUMMER 
SPENDS 
SEPTEMBER 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


September days are the best in 
all the year at these friendly 
hotels by the sea. The white 
beach at our door sparkles with 
gay cabanas. The surf is tem- 
perate and unusually stimulat- 


ing. Stretched leisurely on the 


sand, you may acquire a true 
midsummer tan, and at midday, 
lunch in your bathing togs at our 
smart Surf Club Grill. 

The Boardwalk, too, is adja- 
cent, inviting you to a bracing 
stroll or roll past its countless 
enticing shops. Summer sports 
await you nearby on every golf 
course, tennis court, and inlet, 


while within the hotels them- 


selves entertainment and repose 
continue at their well-accus- 
tomed pace. Dances, concerts, 
and diverting game rooms to 
challenge your more active mo- 
ments. Health baths, lazy Ocean 
Decks and cheerful, quiet rooms 
when you crave relaxation. Mar- 
velous meals three times a day 
which you'll relish no matter 
what your mood. 

Don’t believe a word about 
summer’s being over. Come 
down soon and let us prove it 
has just reached its prime. Mod- 
erate rates. American and Euro- 


pean plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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PORTUGAL’S OLD MOORISH KINGDOM 


twist and turn around one another like 
the trunks of monstrous tropical 
trees; and the roofs will blaze with 
color and will be twisted into a hun- 
dred tortured shapes. With all this 
and with peninsular gothic and with 
bits of old Moorish and other bits of 
old Roman, Algarve makes a curious 
fretwork of mixed patterns of all the 
centuries. There is in Faro a praca, 
or square, behind the Cathedral where 
outside the bishop’s house a priest 
will still give away bread to all the 
poor who ask for it. It is a part of 
the world that is fairly conservative. 
There is a dance that they do down 
in Algarve. Its name is the corridinho, 
and when you have heard the tune 
you will not forget it. The Moors 
must have been doing it in the Year 
One, and the Portuguese are still danc- 
ing it at fairs and the like and when 
they feel a little gay. 

They are quite a gay people in a 
queer sort of way, and they are oddly 
different from the Andalucians of 
Southern Spain who are their nearest 
neighbors and who also have Moorish 
blood. For the Andalucian when 
heated and angry has a trick of being 
funny with a handy knife; but the 
Algarvio is not a quarrelsome person 
and in disagreement will ten to one 
just relapse into a smiling silence. It 
is not a lazy country, and the Algarvio 
for next to no wages by our standards 
will be up by five in the morning, and 
when he is up he will work pretty 
hard. In the fertile soil his crops just 
about grow themselves and as often as 
not the woman in Southern Portugal 
will be working the bit of a farm. The 
man will be out at sea in his boat 
fishing for tunny. His tunny is a large 
fish, and it takes a good deal of brute 
strength to master him. Ashore there 
are the canning factories. Half Eu- 
rope’s tunny comes from Algarve and 
the sardines as well. That fishery is 
pretty important, and the tunny fig- 
ures in international treaties as far 


back as the Middle Ages. 
A Portuguese fishing boat off Al- 


garve is a wonderful little craft. 
Lanteen-rigged with an Arabic-look- 
ing sail, the boat has painted on its 
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prow little dabs that look like rudi- 
mentary eyes, the better to pick out 
the fish. In this intensely Catholic 
country nearly all the boats will have 
the names of saints and over and over 
again will be N. S. Fatima, Nossa Sen- 
hora da Fatima, that place being a 
sort of Portuguese Lourdes. Those 
boats are almost like the feluccas of 
the Mediterranean except that they 
are stronger in build. For this sea is 
of course not the tideless Mediter- 
ranean but is the Atlantic Ocean with 
distinct tides and waves. The boat- 
men are fine men. Eight of them 
once in quite modern times took their 
little boat all the way from Olhao in 
Algarve across to Brazil, several thou- 
sand miles over the Southern Atlantic 
in a practically open sailing-boat. It 
was the ancestors of these men, of 
course, who first rounded Africa and 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Today with the coming of steam 
and larger craft there are next to no 
ships that put into Algarve. There is 


Vila. Real Sio Antonio~at one end, — 


and a few small British steamers man- 
age to get up the Guadiana to a place 
called Mertola, there to load up with 
the iron ore that comes from what on 
the Spanish side are called the famous 
Rio Tinto mines; and from time to 
time a foreign war fleet may anchor 
in Lagos Bay. But that is about all. A 
few small coasting craft may get into 
Portiméo (whence they export corks 
for half the world) or Faro, but gen- 
erally speaking a miles-long range of 
sand-banks that fringes half the coast 
of Algarve has put the place off the 
map as far as modern commerce is 
concerned. 

There is a scrap of tourist trade, but 
so far very little. It is generally the 
Spaniards who use this part of Portu- 
gal for a holiday; the climate and 
language is not unlike their own and 
the country is cheaper than Spain. And 
so there are growing up three or 
four tiny tourist resorts, or praias as 
the Portuguese call them. There is 
Monte Gordo near V. R. S. A. and 
Praia da Rocha near Portiméo. The 
rocha of this last are some queerly 
shaped rocks on the beach, and as 


Portimaéo is said to be the warmest 
place in Europe the beach there is 
developing into quite a little resort. 
Even the English, much reduced now- 
adays in ,.ocket and with a depreci- 
ated value of currency, are beginning 
to discover the place and already 
there is a tiny winter colony. The 
present writer has even seen on the 
registers of a remote Algarvian inn 


addresses from the far-off States. There 


is Monchique, too, with an hotel that 
has its little coterie of foreigners, 
only that is not a praia but is inland 
and up on the serra of low range of 
hills that backs the littoral. There is 
a bit of a spa there, and you can find 
Monchique mineral waters half over 
Portugal. Wine is their drink, but 
then they’ll want in abstemious Lat- 
indom to mix it with water, and there 
isn’t much water too safe to drink. 
So at every little hotel the criado or 
waiter will have his half dozen or so 
big wicker-covered bottles of Mon- 
chique Water, Water of Moura, and 
the rest, and the client will take his 
choice, motioning to this vase or that. 
And another Portuguese custom is in 
the drinking of tea, hereby being 
quite different from its neighbor, 
Spain. The tea, they say, came in 
with Catherine of Braganza, the Portu- 
guese Princess who became an Eng- 
lish Queen. 

Another point about Algarve which 
will strike the stranger is its color. 
There is a sort of blue-glazed tile 
which you will find everywhere, on 
the houses and in the churches and 
at the street corners. Azulejos, they 
are called, and they have come 
straight down from Moorish times. 
White houses blue-tiled, roofs nearly 
flat against a climate with much sun 
and next to no rain-fall, African- 
looking domes and cathedrals that 
might be mosques, ruined Roman 
baths and Arabian-looking castles 
perched on the edge of cliffs, Algarve 
is a happy little corner of the world 
where time seems to have stood still 
and where even the continents seem 
to be mixed up. 


* * 


MIGRATING WITH THE BEDOUINS 


(Continued from page 12) 


the Ruala are leaving their tribe to be- 
come cameleers or laborers for the 
pipe line company. Those who are 
anxious for adventure are joining the 
British and French camel corps. Many 
of the great chieftains of the Ruala 
are living a life of pleasure in Da- 
mascus, Beyrouth and Haifa. These 
chiefs draw subsidies from the Euro- 
pean governments. They are given 
automobiles and homes in big cities. 
In return they control their sub-tribes 
which have been split up with the help 
of their bodyguards and relatives. 
The iron-fisted control exercised 
by the British and the French will 


not permit these Arabs to carry arms. 
During the last few years the French 
have disarmed the Bedouin tribes as 
they entered Syria. The rifles and 
ammunition of the Bedouins were 
taken from them and checks with the 
names of the owners were given in re- 
turn. These checks could be used to 
secure the rifles and ammunition only 
when the Bedouins departed from 
Syria. 

The time will come when the 
Bedouins will have no guns or auto- 
mobiles, nor even lances or cavalry. 
Some of them will be allowed to pitch 
their tents outside the city walls like 
those wretched creatures one already 
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sees in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
Iraq. Many of the nomads will have 
to work for the settled Arab, the man 
whom the Bedouin despises most and 
whose influence he will never be able 
to escape. The end of Bedouin free- 
dom in northern Arabia is approach- 
ing. The Bedouins will degenerate 
and become common settlers, inter- 
marrying with the peasants. Their 
children will forget that their ances- 
tors were at one time a race of mighty 
raiders and camel plunderers, the 
proud lords of the Arabian desert. 


* * #* 


) TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


The Mongols 


WEN LATTIMORE’S fluent com- 

mand of both the Mongol and 
Chinese languages has made him a 
leading authority on Mongolia and 
Mongol problems. Students of politi- 
cal and economic conditions in the 
Far East will therefore be particularly 
interested in his new book, The Mon- 
gols of Manchuria (John Day). He 
discusses the importance of the his- 
torical background of the Manchurian 
Mongols, early and modern coloniza- 
tion, Mongol iribes and all of the im- 
portant cultural, economic and social 
factors which are. so important to an 
understanding of this region. The 
tribal unrest, the workings of revolu- 
tion, the ambitions of living Buddhas 
are all hidden behind the veil of an 
untraveled, unreported frontier. Mr. 
Lattimore has penetrated beyond this 
frontier and has described what he 
learned with the intelligence and 
sound judgment that has always. char- 
acterized his work. This valuable vol- 
ume includes excellent maps, a good 
bibliography and an index. 


Sky Determines 
R OSS CALVIN, in Sky Determines 


(Macmillan), attempts a new in- 
terpretation of the New Mexico. He 
believes that in order to understand 
the culture of this country it is neces- 
sary to understand the environment— 
the geological and climatic factors, the 
elemental factors of sunshine, soil and 
water of which the early civilizations 
of New Mexico and the other states 
of the Southwest were built. The sky 
determined the mode of life of for- 
gotten peoples, of the Pueblos and 
the Apaches. Even today the sky de- 
termines the dominance of ranchmen 
in New Mexico. 

With the environmental factors con- 
stantly in mind, Dr. Calvin tellsthe 
story of New Mexico, its ancient cul- 
ture, the coming of the Spanish friars, 
Pueblo life, the Apaches and their 
long warfare with the whites, cattle 
and sheep raising, cowboys and out- 
laws, the old trails, the coming of the 
railroads. His novel point of view 
throws new light on the subject and 
affords a valuable approach to a more 
thorough understanding of the South- 
west. 


Admiral Peary 


Most people have forgotten the 

exciting story of how Peary dis- 
covered the North Pole on April 6, 
1909, twenty-five years ago. In How 
Peary Reached the Pole (Houghton 
Miffin), Donald B. MacMillan gives 
a complete account of this famous 
achievement. MacMillan, himself did 
not go to the Pole but he played an 
important part in the expedition and 
he is probably as competent as any 
living man to write the complete his- 
tory. In addition to the account of 
Peary’s trip, the book contains a good 


deal of information about earlier ex- 
plorers, the country, its wild life, and 
the northern Eskimo. 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


FOR NEARLY forty years Dr. Gren- 
fell has given his life to the peo- 
ple of Labrador as missionary and 
physician, and he probably possesses 
a more thorough knowledge of that 
country than any other man. His new 
book, The Romance of Labrador (Mac- 
millan), is a history of that land of 
treeless plains, deep fjords, stupendous 
peaks and cliffs. It begins with the 
arrival of the Indians and the Eski- 
mos and continues with the history 
of the land from the time of the ex- 
ploration of the Vikings through the 
determined penetration of the French 
and the English up to the present 
time. There are also chapters on the 
geology of the country, the plants, the 
animals, the birds and the fish. 


The Devil’s Drummer 


T EX HARDING is the professional, 

hobo monica of Harry Brown, 
adventurer, who has wandered 
through many remote lands and had 
many extraordinary experiences. In 
The Devil’s Drummer (Reynal & 
Hitchcock), Tex Harding describes 
how he looked out of a Mexican jail 
window and watched his companions 
marched before a firing squad. In 
a few hours he expected to follow 
them. How he escaped, trekked by 
horseback from Mexico City to Rio 
de Janeiro is the subject of his strange 
saga. Most of the book is laid in the 
greatest unexplored territory left in 
the world—the Matto Grosso district 
of Brazil. His book is high adventure 
and exciting reading. 


Samuel Hadlock, Jr. 


ios THAT now remains of Samuel 

Hadlock of Maine, showman ex- 
traordinary, is “a gold snuff-box; a 
silhouette cut in London in 1824; an 
old compass, maps, and a chart; a 
marriage certificate in German script; 
and two tattered copybooks crowded 
with faded entries in a vigorous Spen- 
cerian hand; these and a story of ro- 
mantic adventure and love and 
tragedy.” 

That story Miss Rachel Field tells 
in God’s Pocket (Macmillan), with 
the help of the showman’s diary. Sam- 
uel Hadlock, Jr., was born about 1792 
in Cranberry Isles, Maine. He took 
up sealing and whaling in the far 
north. Tiring of this, he conceived 
the idea of touring the fairs of Europe 
with a show. Accompanied by two 
Esquimaux and with an exhibition of 
native weapons, utensils, and _ relics, 
he left for the Continent. His success 
was phenomenal. Kings and Queens 
and rogues alike fell under the spell 
of his colorful personality. 

The journal of his adventures was 
loaned to Miss Field by Hadlock’s 


grandson. It is a record of sights 
seen in the villages and courts of 
Europe; of meetings with royalty; of 
the showman’s love for “a Prussian 
lady”; of the keen observations of a 
man whose imagination was quickened 
by any deviation from the human 
pattern. The quaint spelling adds to 
the charm of the diary. 

Miss Field says she chose “God’s 
Pocket” for the title of her book be- 
cause “it was an actual phrase used 
by the old man and seemed to belong 
to that northern cove and the loves 
and journeyings and strange enter- 
prises of an Island man in that small 
pocket of Eternity which each of us 
fills for a lifetime.” 


John Dos Passos 


EW AMERICAN writers have 

traveled more widely in the post- 
war world of chaos and revolution 
than John Dos Passos. Readers of 
his earlier travel books, “Orient Ex- 
press” and “Rosinante to the Road 
Again,” know his skill in setting down 
his impressions. He is particularly 
quick to recognize signs of distinte- 
gration and change wherever he goes. 
As he has written, “We have seen 
these years strip the binding off the 
great illusions of our time and we 
must deal with the raw structure of 
history now. We must deal with it 
quick, before it stamps us out.” 

John Dos Passos’ new book, In All 
Countries (Harcourt, Brace), is a rec- 
ord of wanderings through America, 
Spain, Russia and Mexico during re- 
cent years. In each of these coun- 
tries he has observed the momentous 
rush of events that are transforming 
the world today. What he saw he 
has described in a series of vivid 
sketches that are brought to a close 
with pictures of some of the dramatic 
happenings at home, in Chicago, De- 
troit and finally Washington, where 
he watched the grand opening of the 
political pageant in 1934. 


Junglemania 


R. ARTHUR TORRENCE has 

been a medical research worker 
in tropical countries for many years 
and his work has won for him the 
medal of the International Adventur- 
ers as well as a distinguished posi- 
tion in his profession. His new book 
Junglemania (Macaulay) is an ac- 
count of two important tropical ex- 
peditions. The first expedition took 
him into the heart of Africa, the sec- 
ond into the interior of Borneo. In 
Africa Dr. Torrence investigated 
tropical diseases, chiefly sleeping sick- 
ness. In Borneo he worked for the 
establishment of leper colonies. How- 
ever, his book is much more than a 
scientific record. It is an account 
of strange adventures, curious primi- 
tive customs and many exciting ex- 
periences which only a doctor could 
have. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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in Chieago 
Delightfully ® 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 
QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 


One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. 

There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month, 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


Furnished, or 
unfurnished 
HOTEL SUITES 
by day, month 
or season 


Free Bus to Rockefeller he & Grand Central 


jie the Shadow of 
The Nation’s Capitol 


The Hotel with the Garden. 


Complete service with “no tipping.” 
. . Excellent accommodations and 
food. ... Garage adjacent. 
Send for literature. 
North Capitol and E Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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SEE THE 


WORLD 


e Suit your trip to your fancy 
and your purse. Go east or 
west. Stop over where and 
when you please. Take 90 days 
to 2 whole years. 

© Special round-the-world service. 
Canadian Pacific in combina- 
tion with Peninsular & Oriental 
and British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies. A complete 
round-the-world route, with 
many optional trips. 

¢ 179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
throughout the world to help 
you. Ask about all-inclusive 
tours. 

e Information from your own 
travel agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Mon- 
treal,Toronto, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, and many other Cities 
in United States and Canada. 
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In formation— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA— The year-’round lay- 
goede in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Ne 

estful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMAN Y— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


POLAND— For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—In beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 


booklet, ‘‘Lands of Sunlit Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
if 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Digging For the Past 


[NX her informal, but very informa- 

tive book Digging in the Southwest 
(Doubleday Doran) Ann Axtell Mor- 
ris tells of the work of American 
archaeologists in trying to turn “pre- 
history into history, to clear up those 
vast stretches of American time, and 
to map those great areas of American 
space which stretch blankly back- 
ward before the advent of Columbus 
and the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Ann Morris defines archeology as 
“a rescue expedition sent into the far 
places of the earth to recover the 
scattered pages of man’s autobiogra- 
phy. Buildings of carved stone, rude- 
ly dug caves, carefully woven blankets, 
moulded bits of pottery, all have 
their tale to tell, when the scattered 
paragraphs are arranged in order.” 
Archaeology may prove as absorbing 
a pastime as any detective ever put his 
wits to. It is like the solving of some 
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enormous cryptogram, this arranging of 
the sequence of cultures in America’s 
past—the Basket Weavers, the Pot- 
tery People; the rovers of the plains; 
the cliff dwellers; the earliest mem- 
bers of the Navajo and Sioux Indian 
tribes and their impenetrable present- 
day descendants; the Missing Links 
which have been forged into place 
by the most unexpected turns of fate 
—or a spadeful of earth! 


Sailorman 


‘¢C AILORMAN” is the name by 

which the men of the London 
River docks hail the sailing barge- 
man, and in Sailorman (Oxford Uni. 
versity Press) E. u. Martin writes of 
a winter spent as mate of Vigilant, a 
sailing spritsail barge. To landsmen 
and to seamen alike, the London 
barge is the most beautiful and 
strange of sailing craft. Laden or 
light, she finds her way into the re- 


motest corners of the London docks, . 


or to quiet quays, far from the sea, 
where winding’ estuaries wander 
through the fields. She seems so 
happy and so peacefully intent upon 
her business; and her crew of two, 
skipper and mate, work her so surely 
that to other sailors she appears al- 
most to sail herself. How do they 
handle her, what manner of vessel is 
she, how is she built, what does she 
carry, how does a bargeman go about 
his calling? These are the questions 
to which the author set out to find 
the answers. 

In Sailorman Mr. Martin writes of 
his life as a bargeman, telling how he 
found a berth as mate, of the struc- 
ture of the barge herself, of the car- 
goes which she carried and the voy- 
ages which she made. The book is 
illustrated with many drawings and 
diagrams by the author and has a 
frontispiece in color. 


INDIA’S MOST SACRED LAKE 


ciliously into space; camels, weary 
after their long journey across the 
deserts of Bikaner or Jhodpur, lying 
with their thin necks stretched out 
upon the sand; camels being trotted 
up and down before. the critical eyes 
of would be purchasers; baby camels, 
born at the fair, swaying unsteadily 
on ridiculous, spider-like legs. 

On the last day of the fair there is 
a camel show and a horse show run 
by the European District Authorities, 
and many of the exhibits are most 
beautifully decorated with embroi- 
dered saddle cloths, ropes of beads 
and shells and reins of plaited, 
colored silk. 

Horses there are too of every type, 
encamped upon the sandy wastes be- 
yond the lake, from the sleek coated, 
prancing steeds, richly saddled and 
often with manes and tails dyed pink 
or blue to catch the eye of some 
wealthy potentate, to the wretched 
little, cow-hocked pack ponies, stand- 
ing patiently in the sun. 

Everywhere umong the camel and 
horse dealers, as well as among the 
pilgrims, a feeling of good fellowship 
prevails. All bargaining and dealing 
is carried out with the same cheery, 
good humored feeling that prevails 
among the crowds which jostle each 
other in the streets of the old town. 
The fair ground teems with men and 
women who have come to see, if not 
to buy, and the steps of the bathing 
ghats are packed with old and young, 
laughing and shouting, bathing in the 
lake, washing their clothes, and quite 
happily drinking the dirty water. 
Everyone is out to enjoy himself. 

Even the beggars, and there are 
literally hundreds of beggars at Push- 
kar, are happy, for during the week’s 
duration of the fair, they collect 
enough to keep them the rest of the 
year. An Indian crowd on a holiday 
is generous, simple hearted and full 
of fun. To many of them this is the 
only break in a life of montonous toil. 


(Continued from page 40) 


For the rest of the year, the men till 
a barren and rocky soil, and the 
women bear endless babies sand do 
endless cooking, cleaning and grind- 
ing corn. All night long the singing 
and laughter of the pilgrims mingles 
with the clash and bang of temple 
bells and gongs, tne sound of drums 
and brass bands, the grumbling of 
thousands of camels, and the voices of 
the pariah dogs howling to the moon. 
The dogs are the worst part of 
Pushkar. Homeless, diseased and 
starving, they roam, about the town. 
Death would be a happy release, but 
in Pushkar all life is sacred. Croco- 
diles haunt the waters of the lake, and 
occasionally claim a _ victim from 
among the bathers. Sacred bulls push 
their way among the crowds, stopping 
from time to time to take a mouthful 
of sweets or grain from the open 
fronted shops. No one says tnem nay. 
Monkeys sit outside the town, calmly 
waiting their share of the pilgrims’ 
bounty. Peacocks and blue pigeons 
strut about the walls and sun them- 
selves upon the temple steps. Many 
of the Hindus who live at Pushkar, 
or come there on a pilgrimage, are 
Jains, and a Jain will not even kill the 
flea that bites him. Upon the sum- 
mit of one of Brahma’s sentinel hills 
is a temple at which Hindus’ who 
have inadvertently killed some animal 
may pay a fine and be absolved. 
This serupulousness over the preser- 
vation of life is rather spoilt by the 
cruelty meted out to the living ani- 
mal. Camels with nostrils torn by 
the wooden nose peg which takes the 
place of a bit; bullocks whose necks 
are raw beneath the heavy yoke, 
struggling to drag overloaded carts 
through the sand; horses fretting 
against the terrible spiked bits; these 
and others far worse, are every day 
sights in Pushkar, and the Jain, walk- 
ing down the road with a cloth held 
in his mouth so that he may not swal- 
low and thus destroy some flying in- 
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sect will pass by unheeding and un- 
caring. 

But this is India, land of complexes 
and contrasts, and one turns out of the 
dark, crowded streets, and away from 
the beggars, the dirt and the suffering 
animals, to pass under an archway 
and come out upon one of the bath- 
ing ghats, sunlit, crowded with peo- 
ple, a kaleidoscope of color. Before 
one stretches the lake, blue as the sky 
above. Behind, and around tower the 
temples and shrines, and away to 
either hand, are other bathing ghats, 
many of them the private property 
of the ruling princes of Rajputana. 
Away to the left, the old, yellow sand- 
stone towers and balconies of the 


temple and bathing ghat of the ruling — 


house of Gwallior, are reflected in 
the water. 
of His Highness The Maharaja of 
Jaipur come next. 


Bharatpur is crowded with the rela- 
tions and retainers of the Maharaja. 

The most auspicious time for bath- 
ing in the lake is early in the morn- 
ing, on the last day of the fair, at the 
moment when the moon is full. 

‘vhe water is cold, but no one cares. 

There is barely room to move upon 
the steps of the bathing ghats and in 
the shallow water. 

Girls launch little lights fixed to 
tiny rafts of sticks or leaves, and 
watch anxiously to see whether they 
float or sink, for they carry the prayers 
and hopes of their owners to the wait- 
ing gods. 

The temple courts are crowded, and 
the streets seethe with men, women 
and children, struggling to get down 
to the water. The moon, full and 
round, is sinking fast, and with the 
rising of the sun the festival comes 
to an end, and then a whole long year 
must pass before the next great fair 
at Pushkar. 
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If so here are helpful and inspiring 


books that will 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 
By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 
By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


Including Southern California 
By L. and V. S. BARTLETT 


Convenient ‘guides ly authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps, Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00. 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. J/lustrated. $1.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


By canoe and house boat down the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle ot city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy 

Tiusvated end-papers $1.00. 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN. THE _ 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our, great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 


ern California. 
Illustrated. Pocket size. net $1.75 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

No more pachuresaie relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California, This 
little book recounts their history, and 


describes them as they are today. 
Wistieated, $1.00. 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and arboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color. $2.50. 


point the way 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 


Illustrated. Pocket size, $1.50. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 

Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 

frontispiece in color. $2.50. 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 
Here are the legends and_ folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 

mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50. 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an _ intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to “See America 
First.” Illustrated $2.50 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 
By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated, $2. 00 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
ueblos and_ their copper-colored in- 
abitants. Jllustrated end-papers $1,0. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 
Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 
The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist.’ 
Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

Illustrated. Quarto. $5.00 


At All Booksellers or Direct From the Publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


tems, etc. 


Natal. 


via the mild Southern Route 
to Gibraltar—with direct con- 
nections for principal ports 


‘THE fastest service ever operated between 

New York and South Africa! 
brilliant trans-atlantic crossing on the fa- 
mous leaders of the Italian Line Fleet — 
“Rex” or “Conte di Savoia.” 
transfer to luxurious express liners “Duilio” 
or “Giulio Cesare,” 
ties—swimming pools, air conditioning sys- 
Regular sailings to Dakar, Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, East London and Port 


First a 


At Gibraltar, 


with ultra modern facili- 


For further information and 


reservations 


apply your travel agent or 


ITALIAN LINE 


1 State Street, New York City 


| 


A fountain pen loaded with cholera cultures 
with which to sign the death warrant of 
a city 


The Coming War ! 


For the most astounding disclosures as to 
what the nations are doing, how spies are 
being trained, what death dealing inven- 
tions are being created, what spies have 
been caught, what will happen when the 
next war starts, read 


SPIES AND 
THE NEXT WAR 


By RICHARD W. ROWAN 


“A remarkable volume ... enough to make 
your hair curl.’—Harry Hansen in N. Y. 
W orld-Telegram. 


“Sensational . . . enough to make most 
people lose sleep.”—N. Y. Post. 


“A biting indictment against war.’’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Illustrated with drawings, codes and 


maps $2.50 


Emil Ludwig's 


NINE ETCHED 
FROM LIFE 


The master biographer of our generation 
interprets the great statesmen of modern 
Europe. The nine personalities which he 
etches against the exciting background of 
the present move vividly before you in the 
great game of Empire—Mussolini, Stalin, 
Lloyd George and others who have been 
shaping Europe’s destiny. 

_ “Vivid human biographies . . , an excit- 
ing contribution to the historical record.’”’— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. “He gives you an 
intimate and breathing portrait.”—-New 
Yorker, $3.00 


“As breath-taking and hair-raising 
as Dumas’ ‘Three Me 2 
N. Y. Times 


The Tragic King: 
Richard Ill 


By PHILIP LINDSAY 


Technical adviser in the production of the 
film “The Private Life of Henry VIII,” 


Here is the first modern biography of the 
man who, after four hundred years, has 
recently been front page news. 

“One of the truly eventful books of these 
many seasons.’—N, Y. Mirror. $3.0 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


4 West 16th Street 


New York 


Main Lounge S. S. Lurline—Photograph taken enroute to Hawaii. 


. S. LURLINE: + S.S. MARIPOSA 
- S. MONTEREY + S. S. MALOLO 


% Hawaii has some neat solutions to 
happiness and peace of mind. The 
countless pleasure devices of your 
Matson-Oceanic liner give you the 
first delightful sense of them. More 
diversions daily than you ever thought 
a day could offer, as you sail through 
balmy weather touched with a magic 
found only in the South Seas. So easy 
to go. Only 5 days over to the Islands ao 
from California. Any time that suits Dg : at 
you is the right time to sail, for you : 
can always count on meeting summer 
in Hawaii. Low fares make the voyage 
a real investment. 


So easy to continue... down through 
the South Seas. It is only 15 days to 
New Zealand from California... but 
3 days more to Australia. Via Hawaii, 
Samoa, and Fiji. Modest fares your 
key to these charmed regions. 
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Fascinating booklets and interesting 
details at your travel agency, or 


y Sie . Cbwanie Lie 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue + Chicago, 230 North Michigan Avenue id nag Ps 
San Francisco, 215 Market Street Los Angeles, 730 South Broadway ©? 
Seattle, 814 Second Avenue + Portland, 327 Southwest Pine Street 


